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address, and descriptive profiles of specific corporations, agencies, 
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This is followed by profiles of individuals who have successfully 
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New Roles for Educators Is a sourcebook with two purposes, one philosophical and the 
other practical. We have collected into one book some, but by no means all, of the 
available information about the amazing variety of organizations, people and programs 
currently stirring American education. This information reflects a constantly broadening 
definition of education itself. We fee! that the usual concepts of careers in education 
should also be expanded to include the roles of federal and state government, com- 
munity agencies, private industry, professional and education-related associations, 
foundations, study councils, and research organizations. We also wish to provide 
information which will increase communication among the types of agencies and 
individuals we have described. Better communication should result in higher standards 
of performance at all levels and a more accurate matching of resources and personnel. 

Our second, more practical, purpose is to provide a sourcebook of background 
information for people designing unconventional careers in education. Our emphasis 
on new roles by no means discredits traditional ones such as teaching and administration. 
Obviously, colleges must continue to train professionals to operate our schools cre- 
atively. Equally vital, however, are the emerging careers which attract and hold imagi- 
native people who are frequently the most dissatisfied. 

In the Placement Office an increasing number of people ask about "non-teaching jobs 
in education." Many have concluded from information they could gather that their best 
chance of effecting change would be from outside formal educational systems. Some 
are simply looking ahead a few years beyond the teaching they plan to do. Others want 
alternatives laid out before making any decision. Still others feel they have received all 
they could from the experience of teaching a few years and want to try something 
different- 

In talking with these people we concluded that three groups would benefit particularly 
from accurate information: those whose definition of education was broad and who 
consequently sought a job with many facets; those in education who felt limited by the 
classroom but liked the profession and wanted to continue in some capacity; and those 
in other professions who wanted to explore ways they could contribute to education. 
To serve these groups we set out to describe objectively what was going on In the^ 
educational world. 

Most of the alternative careers we describe in New Roles arise through linking two 
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currently^arate worlds, those of the professional educators on the one hand and the 
rest of Ame/can society and economy concerned about education on the other. On the 
whole iy/are addressing the practical sections of this sourcebook to educators who 
wish to explore the other world or to bring the two^orlds closer. But the contents are 
equally addressed to parents, industry, research and development organizations, the 
communications Industry, community agencies, and state and federal governrnent pro- 
grams of all types. Each world should overcome its Isolation, for all have much to gain 
from joint ventures, shared personnel, cooperation^ and communication. 

At the outset we must register strong disclaimers, lest we disappoint our readers. This 
Is a sourcebook, not a comprehensive report. Much of the information we obtained 
from responses to a questionnaire. We followed up the most interesting comments, 
adding to the book as we talked with people. The result of our inquiries was an infor- 
mation explosion which we coped with as well as our limited time and-resources al- 
lowed. There ar^ many omissions and there are probably inaccuracies; for these, we 
apologize. Please use the Reader Response Form at the back of the book to inform us 
for possible future editions. 

This project cannot accomplish ail that We intend. But it is a beginning. And it pro- 
vides a model which we hope others will copy. We have described new roles for edu- 
cators nationally and generically; they could also be treated comprehensively and 
locally. Greatly expanded sections on state departments of education, university re- 
search centers, and unusual jobs within school systems could be written. There should 
be a New England edition of New Roles, a California edition, a New York, Washington, 
D.C., Mid-West and Southern editton. We hope someone will do them. In that way. 
New Roles for Educators will begin the kind of fruitful dialogue we are seeking. 

Alan R. Blackmer,Jr. ^ 
Associaie Director / Placement Office 
Harvard Graduate School of f ducat/on 
February, 1970 
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Business Rot«s 
in Education 



A curious tension arises whenever people discuss Industry and education. Educators are 
mucti ,00 quick to point ouUttie perils of business Involvement In education: preoccu- 
pation with profits) lack of interest in quality work, insensltlvity to humane go^ls, Impe- 
tus toward control of the educational process. Conversely, businessmen m'bck the 
inefficiency of schools anql school systems and assume all too often that educational 
problems are easier to solve than they really are. Mutual suspicion and legitimate con- 
cern are in many Instances justified. But justified or not, this we/they dirhotomy is 
unproductive. Neither world is idyllic. Arguing that the grass is shriveled on the other's 
side does not remove the fence. " 

Generally, businessmen seem to be Involved In education in three ways: by providing 
materials and services to schools and students, by conducting training programs for 
employees or the unemployed, and by joining with government, school, or community 
agencies in public service efforts to Improve education. 



MATERIALS AND 
' -SERVICES 



erJc 



At the core of recent business activity is the realization that education may ultimately 
become the nation's largest enterprise. Over a fourth of the U.S. population is going to 
school. Nearly half of all Americans of college age attend a college or university. Annual 
e.xpenditures foreducation are estimated to reach nearly '$70 billion by 1977-1978. 

This is quite a market, but it is not particularly easy to tap. Schools spend the vast bulk 
of their funds on staff salaries, utilities, maintenance, and interest on bonded indebted- 
ness. After this, only a small percentage remains for anything else. Educators usually 
lack "free money" to purchase the goods and services Industry has to sell. Potential 
clients such as students, parents, educational agencies, and other businessmen often 
have money but are difficult to reach. 

Businessmen must learn to cope with 70-plus federal agencies supporting educational 
programs, 55 state and territorial departments of education, approximately 21,000 oper-^ 
at.ng public school districts, private schools of various kinds and levels, and 2300 col- 
leges and universities - with one or two new ones springing up each week. Although 
small amounts of money are beginning to be available, federal research and develop- 
ment funds for large-scale private development of new equipment, facilities, and 
approaches are just not forthcoming on anything like the scale of those for developing 
new weapons systems or sending men to the moon. Add to this the hostility of many 
educators to the entr>' of business into "their" sphere of Influence, and the welcome 
mat IS not out. But that does not seem to matter. Businessmen are becoming increasingly 
interested in education, and they are coming in whether educators hold open the door 
or not. 

It Is helpful to distinguish between the older and newer education companies The 
older businesses are textbook publishere, manufacturers of standard equipment, edu- 
cational film producers, and test publishers; the newer businesses tend to be research 
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and devefopment companies; management consulting firms, materials developers, new 
technology and equipment produce^rs, and suppliers of various kinds of spedalizecf 
services to schools. Since 1962; a number of large "outside" corporations have acquired 
educational subsidiaries and established Educational Services or Educational Systems 
Divisions. The newcomers are familiar Words: Xerox, Time, IBM, CBS, RCA,, Bell & 
Howell, Raytheor>, Litton, Westinghouse, and General Electric* Other receol mergers 
have resulted in large corporations that have diversified interests in education. Crowell, 
Collier and Macmillan, for example, can supply anything from consulting services and 
textboqks to crayons, band uniforms, and graduation gowns. 

But not all the newcomers are huge monoliths. Among thfe corporate giants is a pro- 
liferation of interesting midgets, also newly founded but generally begun by teachers 
interested in educational change who have formed their own businesses to provide 
services and matei;ials otherwise unavailable. 



EDUCATION AND Businesses have also become involve;d in education because of their need for skilled 
TRAINING w jrkers and their need to train others to use the products they manufacture, Sylvania 

Electronics, for example, has an Education and Training Unit that is part of its wbrldwide 
product support operation. The unit designs training manuals, handbooks, courses, 
procedures, and equipment, teaches clients how to use the complex electronic equip- 
ment, provides general courses for their own employees and the employees bf other 
firms, and has recently become involved in providing job skill training in electronics for 
the unemployed. Bolt, Beranek and Newman, another technical company, conducts an 
extensive Program for Advanced Study that provides continuing education at the gradu- 
ate level for engineers, scientists, architects, and urban planners. Polaroid offers general 
interest courses to employees on company time. Most large firms must make some pro- 
visions for training their staff and keeping them up-to-date?. 

Apart from concern for their own staff,jmany firms have become involved in hiring 
and training the hard-core unemployed.^Some of these programs are national in scope. 
Through the JOBS Oob Opportunities in'the Business Sector) program launched in 1968 
by the National Alllanfce of Businessmen (726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20235),'more than 1000 firms have signed contracts to hire and train over 80,000 per- 
sons. "Training" ideally includes both adult basic education - for which there is a short- 
age of good programs, consultants, teachers, and materials - and job-oriented skill 
training. Recently the number of cities with JOBS programs was expandecl from 50 to 
125. Other training programs are,sjponsored by the Concentrated Employment Programs 
(CEP) of the Office of Economic Opportunity, by Community Action Programs (CAP) 
also sponsored by OEO, and by the armed services. The military budget for training and 
education is reported to be larger than the budget 6i the U.S. Office of Education. The 
, huge scope of federal anH military education and training programs has created a genre 
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BUSINESS ROLES IN EDUCATION 



of firms called education and training consultants. These companies firepare job- 
oriented training materials, operate Job Corps or other training centers, and help other 
firms establish training programs. The National Alliance of Businessmen's Manpower 
Training Consultants Directory lists over 100 such firms. 



OVERLAPPING Because of the willingness of man/ companies to work jointly wfth others toward im- 

ROLESAND» ' proved education, it is becoming increasingly difficult to .separate the roles of profes- 
FUNCTIONS sional educators and "ordinary citizens" interested in education: Who teaches? Who 

develops curriculum materials? Who trains teachers? In many instances there seems to 
be a new kind of public-private partnership emerging,/ General Learning Corporation, 
for example, is part 6i a consortium including the Pittsburgh Public Schools and the 
Leaming Research and Development Center of the University of Pittsburgh, Members of 
^^^"'^y of the Pittsburgh schools, research' psychologists and students from the 
UniveTsity, and General Learning staff Jointly hold classes and develop materials for 
children ages 3 through 9. 

A second example of industrial and educational overlap occurs in Detroit, Michigan, 
where Michigan Bell Telephone Company and The Chrysler Corporation have each 
^ entered into an ed.cational partnership with a Detroit school. Each company has as- 

signed a person full time to the school and several oth^f employees teach part time. 
Both the Pittsburgh and Detroit efforts have created new coordinating roles, i 

A third example of overlap is the Parkway Project in/philadelphia, a liaison between 
the city school system and several downtown businesses. Students spend their time in 
the various business buildings taking academic courses as well as being introduced to 
the different industries in the project. The Chicago High School for Metropolitan 
Studies represents a similar effort. Again, riew roles were created in coordinating the 
relationships in both cities. 

Industrial and educational interplay occurred in a management situation recently in 
New Haven, Connecticut, Analysts from the Winchester, Conn., division of Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation studied the New Haven school system in all aspects, 
but especially from the point of view of middle level management. The Southern New 
England Telephone Company then assigned three men to implement the findings of the 
Olin-Mathieson study. They developed a staff training program for middle level man- 
power development. Again, the cooperation created new administrative roles^ 

An interesting experiment in industrial and educational overlap is the "performance 
contract" idea being developed by the U.S. Office of Education under.Title III of the 
1p65 Elementary an(^ Secondary Education Act. Under this plan a company contracts 
- ' with*a school system to teach certain subjects. A pre-test, post-test, and test several 

months after the contract period has ended determine whether the students reach and 
maintain the level of education specified by the contract. The company ratfier than the 



school is accountable and receives full payment for the contract only if the performance 
conditions are met. In suggesting that American businesses n^lght be able to teach cer- 
tain materials and types of student better than schools, the Office of Education is itself 
creating a variety of new roles. 

A sixth and somewhat different example shows the relationship between industry and 
school districts on a regional level. It is represented by industry-education councils. 
Currently, three exist: two in California, the Northem California Industry-Educatioh 
Council and the Southern California Industry-Education Council; and one in y^yfrizona, 
the Arizona Business-Industry Education Council. They are independent, nonp,ro(it or- 
.ganizations. By industry, they refer to business, labor, agriculture, military, gove?;nrnent, 
etc. - in other words, the entire community other than education. * " 

Their leadership is derived equally from industry andNfiducation. They serve as a 
clearing house for coordinating the needs of education^nd industry. They open chan-' 
nels of communications between those involved in industfy'^nd education, both on the 
regional as well as the local level. They strive to eliminate duplication of efforts. They 
endeavor to bring about a close cooperative relationship between all segments of the 
community so that their tremendous resources may be utilized to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The Northern California Industry-Education Council (NCI-EC), for example, focuses 
attention on major issues of concern to both education and the community at large. It 
has conducted conferences on such subjects as "Career Guidance," "New Concepts in 
Learning in Industry and Education," "Making Career Decisions," 'The Changing World 
of Education," "Communications Revolution," "The Financial Crisis in Public Education 
in California," "Education for Employment," "The Search for Relevance in Education/' 
and "The Search for Relevance in Education Continued - Individualized Instruction?" 
As a result of the latter two conferences, it sponsored an "NCI-EC Journey for Rele- 
vance" during which it look some eighty businessmen, members of boards of educa- 
tion, county and district superintendents, principals, administratorsy^eachers and 
parents to inspect, first-hand, five national Innovative Learning Centers. The Council 
provided coordination, whereas all participants, either individu»tt7or through their 
school districts, funded the program. V 

Recognizing that the real action takes place at the local level, the Councils have 
sponsored the development of local affiliates, generally on a county level. Representa- 
tives from both the local communities and the school districts meet and take action 
cooperatively to solve local educational problems. The most productive local councils 
have been those where the county superintendent's office has provided day-to-day co- 
ordination by assigning direct responsibility for such coordination to a member of the 
superintendent's staff. 

While the individual programs carried out by local councils vory by areas, in general 
they encompass community resource surveys, curriculum development, economic edu- 
cation, in-service training, man-power needs and job requirements, motivation and 
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recognition, occupational guidance and counseling, science fairs and related projects, 
utilization of management procedures to increase operating efficiency, and work 
experience. i 

Ihe activities of the three e)^ting Councils have attracted national attention, as a 
result of which they have taken preliminary steps to create a national association tenta- 
tively known as Industry-Education Councils of America, Its headquarters are located in 
Room 1012; 235 Montgomery Street, Safi Francisco, California 94104. 



Education 

Industry 

Profiles 



Businesses that provide materials or services for education can be classified into seven 
generic categories: (1) publishers, (2) materials pnd equipment suppliers, (3) specialized 
school service firms, (4) research and development firms, (5) management consulting 
firms, (6) education and training consultants, and (7) large corporations with education 
divisions. Categories overlap, of course, and some of the most interesting companies 
are hybrids, but these terms shbuld suffice as general guides. To illustrate each category, 
at least one company is described at length; names and addresses of other companies 
and sources of further information are also listed These examples are not comprehen- 
sive, however, but merely illustrative. Other companies remain to be started, discovered, 
^escribed, merged ... the scene is a constantly changing kaleidoscope. 



PUBLISHERS 



Publishing is one of the older education industries. Most activity centers around New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and, increasingly, the San Francisco Bay Area. Some firms pub- 
lish only educational materials; others are trade book publishers with educational pub- 
lishing divisions. The three major divisions of the industry are elemfentary and high 
school texts ("elhi"), college texts, and reference books. , \ 

Most publishing houses tend to be iarge, somewhat conservative organizations with 
long-established relationships with schools and school systems. Publishers\;ely on teach- 
ers and college professors, for the most part, to author textbooks; and they often employ 
ex-teachers to edit and sell their materials, clients are schools and school systems and 
state departm^ts of education where state adoption of textbooks is standard procedure. 

In the last decade there have been many mergers, acquisitions, and organizational 
changes in publishing, generally because new trends In instructional materials require 
an immense amount of capital and diversification to keep up with education's rapid 
growth. In some cases publishing firms have combined forces in order to serve a larger 
span of the market, uniting different levels of education, producing instructional mate- 
rials other than t^tbooks, or adding trade-books to their line. In other situations, com- 
munications and electronics firms have acquired publishing subsidiaries to help them 
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produce materials for new systems of communication. Other associations were formed 
to provide the facilities to compete for large government contracts such as military 
training and Job Corps centers. This increased activity has transformed many publishing 
houses from small, family-owned businesses into large public con«ferns. 

Many publishers are branching out into the production of multi-media materials, 
some into such fields as computer-assisted instruction and information technology. But 
they are caught in a bind between educators who advocate th^use of newer, more 
Individualizerfand manipulative materials, and most school systems whose purchases 
still make standard textbooks the major source of revenue. Nevertheless, in 1968, the 
American Textbook Publishers institute changed Its name to the American Educational 
Publishers Institute to indicate the broader role its members play in creating and selling 
all kinds of instructional programs, not just textbooks. 



COMPANY PROFILE 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
7900 East Lake Avenue 
C/env/ew, Illinois 60025 
(312) 729-3000 

Focus: An elhi (elementary-high school) house originally 
known for its elementary reading series, Scott, Foresman 
is expanding its markets. In November, 1967, the company 
doubled its volume of business in high school and college 
texts when -it acquired the South-Western Publishing 
Company, which specializes in business and economics 
materials at those levels. Anpther subsidiary also acquired 
In 1967, William Morrow and Company, serves the juvenile 
and adult trade markets. Sales volume for 1969 breaks 
down as 46% elementary, 24% high school, 21% college, 
and 9% trade books. 

Scott, Foresman's pattern ^qf expansion Illustrates general 
trends in publishing. Within the last 10 years^ the firm has 
grown from a' functionally-organized company into a 
multi-divisional firm with several subsidiaries serving spe- 
cialized markets. In the same period, the company has 
undergone a transition from a family-owned, family- 
managed organization to a publicly-owned, professionally 
managed corporation. The company has also been evolving 



a much broader concept of the nature of its business. 

"Where once we published basic books, now we pro- 
duce many kinds of non-book and non-print educa- 
tional material' as well, tn addition, the company has 
attempted to meet students' individual needs more 
completely by making available specialized programs 
for both the culturally enriched arid the culturally de- 
prived. This diversification of products reflects our com- 
pany's effort to implement in a meaningful way the 
systems concept within the field of education - that Is, 
to produce complete multi-media educational programs 
that serve students at all levels." 

In the future, the company expects to diversify further 
into related educational markets. 

4 . We are essentially broadening the definition of our 
business to a concern for all forms of education, both 
formal and informal. Thus we are becoming increasingly 
concerned with the more informal learning experiences 
- those that take pUce outside formal educational 
institutions." 

Personnel: Scott, Foresman hires an extraordinary number 
of educational professionals because of Its emphasis on 
communication and service. The elementary and high 
school sales force, for exarhple, is composed almost en- 
tirely of former teachers or school administrators, many 
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With advanced degrees. The parent company's total pro- 
fessional staff numbers about 6CX). Personnel categories are 
editors ($6OOO-$2O;00a/35-50 hired each year), artists, de- 
signers and copywriters ($600O-$20;O00/1O-15 hired each 



year), sales representatives ($8000-$1 5,000/1 5-20 hired each 
year), and educational consultants who help teachers use 
Scott, Foresman materials ($8000-$1 5,000/3-5 hired each 
year). 



SOURCES OF INFORAMTION 



Amer/can fdocat/onaf Publishers Instiiuit (AEPI). This is a 
voluntary non-profit association of most of the nation's 
educational publishers. AEPI has a membership of approxi- 
mately 110, with affiliates In map and globe production. A 
membership list is available upon request, as are a descrip- 
tive brochure, annual report and various AEPI publications. 
Write 432 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016, (212) 
679-6488. 

Literary Mirkei Place. This is the annual business directory 
of American book publishing. It is a standard reference 
work in most libraries. It contains a list of book publish- 
ers, classified by type (textbook publishers, children's 
books, etc) and geography; it also lists associations of 



publishers and Writers, placement agencies, government 
agencies, book clubs, writers' conferences, and so on. 

A Career in Book Publishmg. This concise, informative 
pamphlet was written by the Vice President.and Editorial 
Director of McGraw-Hill Book Company. It outlines the 
career ladder in a publishing house, describing who does 
what, what background and skills are needed. A short bib- 
liography is included. Write 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. 

Trainir)g Courses. Some publishers, colleges, university ex- 
tension programs, and adult education centers offer basic 
courses in publishing procedures. 

ye//ow Pages. A good source of information about local 
publishers is the yellow pages of the telephone directory, 
under Publishers. 



EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIERS 




This category includes a large and diverse group of.businesses ranging from ordinary 
school suppliers to distributors of computer-assisted guidance systems. Educational 
materials and equipment have undergone rapid change as a result of the work of cur- 
riculum study groups, interest in educational technology, and the trend toward non- 
verbal and individualized learning. Companies producing educational films and film- 
strips are old timers in this field; relative newcomers are the producers of language 
laboratories, teaching machines, programmed instruction, talking typewriters, computer 
consoles, film loops, simulation games, learning kits and packages, and manipulative 
materials for young children. 

Firms in this category tend to develop and produce either "hardware" or '"software;" 
some do both. "Hardware" is equipment; "software" is the ideas, concepts, lesson 
sequence and presentatiori that det»Tmines whether anyone learns anything. It is a 
cliche to speak of the "hardware-software imbalance," but cliche or not, it is still true. 
It is easier to design and manufacture equipment than it is to determine what to tea^h 
and how to teach it. 

Educational materials firms sell to schools and to school systems. Some sell to the 
general public as well. Other more industrially-oriented firms develop materials and 
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technology for their own use in teaching adults, often in staff development, in Job up- 
grading Of in training programs for the unemployed. Much technical and industrial 
training is done for the armed forces; servicemen are often the first to try out new mate- 
rials and approaches. 



COMPANY PROHIE 

THE EALING CORPORATION 
2225 Mstssicbusetts Avenue 
Cambf/c/ge, Mstssichusetts 02140 
(617)491-5870 

focus; The Ealing Corporation has been in education since 
-ithe late ISSCs when It was formed to import physical sci- 
ence teaching apparatus for high schools and colleges 
from England and Germany. Ealing still sells apparatus and 
other school equipment, but this has given way to produc- 
^Won and distribution of 8mm film loops,|a new teaching 
medium developed in the early 1960's. Film loops deal 
with single concepts or demonstrations and have the vir- 
tues of being short, silent, versatile, easy to use, and read- 
ily adaptable for individualized, <mall group or large group 
instruction. Ealing Is the largest publisher of film loops, 
offering more than 1,000 titles in their four 1969 catalogs 
and supplementary brochures. Teaching packages are be- 
ing developed to accompany some of the film loops. 

In 1969-1970 Ealing is expanding in yet another direction; 
teacher staff development. Over a two-year period the 
company has developed "Starting Tomorrow," a year long 
program of inservlce workshops for elementary teachers. 
Six packages of materials - workshop films, leaders' guides, 
teachers' guides, materials to take to the classroom - are 
delivered at appropriate intervals throughout the school 
year. Additional units are in development. Structured after 
the teaching style they advocate, the workshops are self- 
directed, participant-centered, and discovery-oriented; 
they employ various media according to purpose and ac- 
tivity and come with feedback mat^ls for teachers to 
take back and use in their own jrfJ^srooms "starting to- 
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morrow." Although focused on curriculum content (com- 
position, reading, science, art), the materials are not 
random lessons but vehides en route to a more differen- 
/ tiated style of teaching. Its director explains that: 

" 'Starting Tomorrow' is akin^lo a cake mix where you 
add teachers and stir. You wouldn't think this would 
lead to a change in behavior, but It does ... It really 
works . . < It's mostly a matter of packaging practices that 
have worked In many classrooms, putting them In a 
group dynamics framework, and letting teachers dis- 
cover, enjoy, try out, and synthesize for themselves what 
is valuable . . ." 

If Ealing can offer concrete, practical help for practicing 
teachers, it will have made a portentous beginning. Pro- 
grams of continuing education are becoming increasingly 
indispensable in all the professions. 

Personnel: Out of a total professional staff of about 30, 
approximately 20 work in education. Most are subject edi- 
tors who work with authors (educators, specialists or per- 
sons with unusual skills) to produce the film loops. Editors 
specialize in a subject area, and usually have master's de- 
grees, teaching experience, and other experience In cur- 
riculum development, educational films or television. Sal- 
aries range from $1O,00O-$1 8,000. The "Starting Tomorrow" 
units are developed by a small program staff, aided by con- 
sultants and supervised as to overall direction by Ealing's 
National Advisory Committee, which consists of profes- ' 
sional educators who are directors of curriculum centers, 
inservice and teacher education, and elementary educa- 
tion, superintendents of schools, associate professors of 
education. Ealing's business Is approximately 70% educa- 
tion, 30% optics in the United States; in Europe, Its mix 
Is 50-50%. 
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COMPANY PROFIU 

SELECTIVE EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT, INC. (SEE) 
3 Bridge Street 

Nfswton, Msss^chusetts 02156 
(617) 969-3330 

Focus: SEE was started two years ago by a- businessman 
from the "real world" who became interested in educa- 
tion when ^he started coordinating production of the kits 
that accompany the Elementar/ Science Study (ESS) units. 
Essentially, SEE acts as a broker-procurer, making materials 
and equipment available to teachers at prices that are 
high enough to make a profit but still cheap enough to 
get the materials into the hands of children. To cut costs, 
SEE houses educators, developers, manufacturers, and dis- 
tributors under one roof. 

The word "equipment" is perhaps deceptive. SEE supplies 
materials for the ESS kits - berry boxes, soda straws, pipe 
cleaners, and so on, for "Kitchen Physics," rubber sheet- 
ing, balloons, mung beans and two pounds of clay for 
"Gases and Airs"- along with other things teachers can use 
to give children a chance to explore the v/orld around 
them. "Other things" Include film loops about the mon- 
arch butterfly, samples of pond water, 10" slide rules for 
elementary students, unbreakable plastic mirrors, trans- 
parent adding machines, pregnant mice, green iguanas. 



and a pair of mated gerbils in a cage with a water bottle. 
SEE will furnish a. baby elephant if anyone orders it., 

The people at SEE make some of these things themselves; 
others they import or purchase and distribute. Either way, 
they assure school people that their materials really will 
perform the way they are supposed to when they get into 
the classroom. 

Where older education businesses tend to develop pack- 
aged answers to teachers' iieeds, SEE's approach is more of 
a two-way street: "Tell us what you want; if we can do it, 
we will." One ta^ible proof of this philosophy is a SEE- 
designed, nonbreakable 60X (or 120X) simple microscope 
that children can put together themselves - for $4.25, with 
Illuminator, Other proofs are 1" wooden blocks not gen- 
erally available by themselves but needed for current 
mathematics and science experiments. SEE's catalog also 
lists several items developed by teachers and produced 
and distributed by SEE more as a public service than a 
profit-making venture. I 

Personnel: Originally, th^"company" was its founder Bur- 
ton Harrison, his wife, and one secretary. Staff now num- 
bers 28^ with approximately 14 "professionals" although 
the categories overlap. The firm needs people who are 
jack&-of-alNtrades, who have taught or want to teach, who 
are observant, who have drive and Imagination, and who 
can relate resources In solving practical problems without 
losing sight of eventual educational goals. 



EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 

This short listing illustrates the tremendous diversity among 
companies that produce and distribute educational mate- 
rials and equipment. 

American Science & Enginetring ^ 
EQUIPMENT FOR SCIENCE AND SOCIAL .STUDIES KITS 

20 Overland Street 

Boston, Mass. 02115 



Blackside, he. 

A BLACK-OWNED, INTERRACIAL RADIO 
& TELEVISION PRODUCTION COMPANY 

21 Greenwich Street 

Boston, Mass. 02120 

Creative PlaythingSr Inc. 

TOYS AND MATERIALS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
Princeton, New Jersey O8540 

Didactic Came Company 
SIMULATION GAMES 
Box 500 

Westbury,N.Y. 11590 
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fducat/onaf Modules, Inc. 
LEaURE MATERIAL, VISUAL AIDS & 
DEMONSTRATIONS FOR HEALTH AND BIOLOGY 

266 Lyell Avenue 

Rochester, N.Y. 14608 

Encyclopedia Brhannica Educational Corporation 
FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, FILM LOOPS, TRANSPARENCIES, 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

425 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, 111.60611 . , 

/n(erac(/Ve Learning Systems 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 

1616 Soldiers Field Road 

Brighton, Mass. 02135 

Medical Communications, Inc. 
HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIALS 

280 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Michael Sand Associates 

GRAPHICS, EXHIBITS, EDUCATIONAL 

MATERIALS DESIGN 

101 Winthrop Street 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 



Products of the Behavioral Sciences 
TOY AND GAME DESIGN 

1140 Dell Avenue 

Palo Alto, Calif. 95008 

Society for Visual Education 
FILMSTRIPS, SLipES, STUDY PRINTS, 
FILM LOOPS AND RECORDS 

1345 Diversey Parkway 

Chicago, III. 60614 

Teach/ng Resources CorporaWon 

MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING PROBLEMS 
100 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

Teachir}g Systems Corporation 
TRAINING COURSES FOR BUSINESS 

100 Boylston Street 

Boston, Mass. 02116 

Ward's Natural Scier)ce Establishment 
GEOLOGICAL & BIOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 

P.O. 80x1712 

Rochester, N.Y. 14603 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Knowledge Ir^dustry Publicetions, Currant information re- 
garding who is doing what appears In Know/edge Industry 
Report, a businessmen's newsletter on the knowledge In- 
^ dustry, and The Educational Marketer, a newsletter for 
sales, marketing, and advertising executives In educational 
publishing, materials and equipment companies. Subscrip- 
tion rates are $60 for 24 semi-monthly issues of Knowl- 
edge Industry Report, $28 for 24 semi-monthly issues of 
The Educational Marketer, Write Knowledge Industry Pub- 
^ llcatlons, Inc., 120 E. 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Patterson's Source Guide fox Educational Materials and 
Equipment. Names and addresses of companies can be 
found in this annual buying gu(de for school superintend- 
ents, business mai^agers, and board of education members. 
Companies are listed yeI|ow>page fashion according to 
products; then listed alphabetically. The guide is available 
in some education libraries, or write Educational DIrec- 



tories, Inc., P.O. Box 199, 140 E. North\^est Highway, Mt. 
Prospect, 111. 600S6. $1/copy. 

Educational Salesmen's Associations. The Educational Sales- 
men's Association of New England publishes an annual 
directory of the New England School Superintenderiis that 
also includes a directory of their own members listed al- 
phabetically urfder the firms for w^ic# they work. The 
directory Is available from Madeline W. Cobb, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 72 Bow Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 02159. $2/ 
copy for nonmembers. 

Other regions have similar salesmen's organizations. 
For example, there are associations for greater Chicago, 
New York, New York City, Philadelphia, Colorado, North- 
ern California, the Pacific Northwest, and the American 
Midland. Addresses are given In LiterarY Market Place; 
other information can be had from the Board of Education 
in the capital city of each state. 

Yellow Pages. Some local Information -is in the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory, under School Supplies. 

/ 
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SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE FIRMS 



This small but potentially influential category reflects a trend toward offering differenti- 
ated, individualized services to teachers and school administrators. Firms in this category 
are close kin to non-profit organizations that offer similar services. Older businesses in 
this genre offer reading instruction, guidance and testing services to public and,often to 
private schopls. Newer businesses tend to offer custom-tailored publishing, custom- 
tailored curriculum and materials development, and individually-tailored staff develop- 
ment programs and consulting services. There seem to be two varieties of newcomers: 
small, newly-established "angry young men" companies that specialize in innovation 
and educational reform, and large multi-faceted corporations whose Education Group 
provides consulting and other services. Businessmen are usually the prime movers in 
,the large corporations; young education professionals tend to domir;ate the small 
coiTipanies. 



COMPANY PROFILE 



CROFT EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, INC. 
. 100 Carf/e/d Avenue 
New London, Connecticut 06320 
^203)442-8521 ' 

focu5: Croft Educational Services provides publishing, con- 
sulting, and research services to school administrators, 
school boards, principals, teachers,- and to educators and 
educational Institutions generally. They have developed a 
unique series of printed materials, mailed in regular in- 
stallments, that facilitate communication and problem 
solving at all levels of school operation. 

The complete service includes separate materials for top 
administrators, school board members, central office ad- 
ministrators (federal aid to education, curriculum, school 
business practices), principals (elementary, middle school/ 
junior high, high school), teachers (a general Teacher's 
tetter, a subject matter-grade level report, a problem- 



oriented supplement), secretaries, and custodians. Their 
approach appears practlal: 

"No platitudes. No preaching. No gobbledygook. just 
an abundance of hard facts, useful tools, great ideas, 
and strategies that will help any principal become a 
better principal," 

^^ore and more. Croft Is expanding in the direction of 
supplying individualized services to school systems. They 
offer a "consulting service in school board policy develop- 
ment that has already been used b/ over 300 institutions 
and school systems. They do general consulting in the 
fields of school administration and curriculum 
development. 

Personnel: Croft has a professional staff of about 20: 3-4 
are in administrative management (1-2 hired yearly), 12-15 
are on the editorial staff (2-3 hired yearly), and 15-20 are 
professional sales representatives (2-3 hired yearly). They 
look for people with a master's or doctorate degree and 
experience in education; excellent writing skills; skill In 
selling and persuading; and skill in management. 
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COMPANY PROFILE 

PINCK AND LEODAS ASSOCIATES INCORPORATED 
lOOOAIissachusetts Avenue 
dmbridgc, Massicbusetts 02140 
(617) 664-7780 

focus; Pinck and Leodas is a private organization devoted 
to improving education. They work primarily with schools 
and associated governmental agencies and focus on staff 
development, community participation, and school cur- 
riculum. Some of their projects are the following: plan- 
ning and organizing staff training colleges operated by 
public school systems in which teachers assume major re- 
sponsibility for curriculum development, pre-service and 
in-service training; providing in-service education pro- 
grams for teachers and administrative staff development 
programs for principals; developing community schools 
with new organizational patterns of responsibility and in- 
service training programs for community aides, teachers, 
administrators, and policy-making groups; helping with 
educational planning at local, state, and regional levels; 
helping cities to become Model Cities. 

Emphasis throughout is on listening to people and on pro- 
viding thoughtful pounsel in helping them solve their own 
problems, 

"Group processes play an important part in our work 
and In effecting change. But it is always done in combi- 
nation with other things that matter, such as curriculum 
content, individualizing instruction, developing a com- 



munity school or working in neighborhood and com- 
munity development, not to coerce people into a 
fraudulent togetherness but to use it In specific situa- 
tions for specific educational goals , , /' 

Their public statements are unusually straightforward, 
. . , "Almost all of the fads and Innovations in education 
, are useless because the simple human ties are hardly 
able to reach beyond the folly and ridiculous prescrip- 
tions of experts in education, in training, in community 
development. We have worked in these fields around 
the world, our mistakes have been awesome, and our 
knowledge has come only from making mistakes and an 
occasional glimmer of insight. But we have made mis- 
takes, and we have learned from them; and will con- 
tinue to make mistakes. Maybe we've made enough to 
know what not to do; and that's the stage we're at now; 
we think we know enough of what not to do to be 
helpful. Anyone who promises more is a fool," 

Personnel: Dan Pinck and Costa Leodas formed this com- 
pany in May, 1969, Pinck has a background in writing and 
publishing as a staff member of The New Vorker and con- 
tributor to The Reporter and The New Republic. He was 
Secretary of the Committee on Curriculum Content Plan- 
ning at Massachusetts Institute of Technofegy and Deputy 
Director of Educational Services Incorporated. Leodas has 
been a university teacher, an elementary school principal, 
a curriculum developer, a Peace Corps trainer, and direc- 
tor of Headstart and community action programs. Four 
others, plus 13 consultants, make up the firm at this time. 



COMPANY PROFILE 

INfTERNATlONAL LEARNING CORPORATION (ILC) 
245 Southwest 32nd Street 
Fort tauderda/e, Florida 33301 
(305)525^73 

Focus* International Learning Corporation was formed in 
1968 by a group of industrialists and educators to publish 
and market academic games developed through the Nova 
University Academic Games Project. The company has 
since widened its interests to include both" publishing and 
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consulting activities related to educational innovation and 
change. "Assisting school districts in institutionalizing the 
change process^' Is their unusual specialty. "Our product," 
says the president, Eugene Howard, "is the change process 
itself." 

In its first year of operation. International Learning pub- 
lished the Nova games and distributed other games devel- 
oped by the Accelerated Learning of Logic (ALL) Project at 
YaJe Law School. They also developed learning kits for 
elementary school mathematics and science and began a 
pdmphlet series on innovation and on planning and man- 
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aging change ("A String of Beads/' "The SchooUBascd 
Development Team as a Means' of Fostering Rational 
Change In Educational Institutions"). The ILC staff also or- 
ganized a corps of one hundred consultants to provide 
services centered on planning, implementing, and evalu- 
ating educational change. The consultants are organized 
into task forces; academic games, educational planning, 
communications, continuous progress, small group /in- 
struction, instructional materials centers, and innovation 
evaluation. As for the future: 

"With increasing public, pupil, and professional dis- 
satisfaction with our schools, we see a growing need 
for educational services designed to help school dis- 
tricts plan and manage the change process. We also see 



a growing market for educational materials designed 
for individualized learning. We hope to meet these 
needs with our present and projected products and 
services." 

Fersonne/; International Learning has a very small central 
staff of four people: the president ($2S,000-$SO,000), an 
advertising director ($15,000-$20,000), and two sales repre- 
sentatives ($1S,000-$20,000/approximately two hired each 
year). Members of the consultant pool are scattered 
throughout the United States, and in Mexico and Western 
Europe; most are employed full-time elsewhere but are 
available to work on company contracts when needed. 
Consultants chosen are people who have already earned 
reputations as innovators in education. 



SPEOALIZEO EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FIRMS 

Associates for Humeri Resources (non-profit) 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS 

387 Sudbury Road 

Concord, Mass. 01742 

BMridge Reading & Study Skills, /nc. 
INSTRUCTION AND CONSULTING SERVICES 

14 Grigg Street 

Greenwich, Conn. 06830 

OtyScfiools Curriculum Service 
' PUBLISHING & CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
60 Commercial Wharf 
Bpston, Mass. 02110 

Oabtrce, Dawson A M/chae/s, /nc 
SCHOOL BUILDING CONSULTANTS 

14 Spring Streei 

Waltham, Mass, 02154 , 

Educational Testing Service (non-profib 
TESTCONSTRUaiON & ADMINISTRATION 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Indepcrtdent Educational Services (non-profit) 
READING, TESTING & TEACHER PLACEMENT FOR 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

80 Nassau Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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'MultiMedia Education, Inc. 

CONSULTING ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

AND INSTRUaiONAL PROGRAMS 

11 West 42nd Street' 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

5c/ence & University Affairs 
. HIGHER EDUCATION COMMUNICATIONS; 
UNIVERSITY RELATIONS & POLICY 

S9 East 54th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

5c/ence Research Associates 

INSTRUaiONAL LABORATORIES & TEST MATERIALS 
2S9 Erie Street 
Chicago, 111.60171 

T/ie University Center, /nc. 

HUMAN RESOURCES COUNSELING AND PROGRAMS 
420 Boylston Street 

Boston, Mass. 02116 , 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

There is no published source of information for this cate- 
gory; members will appear on various other published 
lists. Locally, some will be listed in the yellow pages of 
the telephone directory, under fducat/ona/ Consu/tants. 
However, there is no substitute for asking around. 
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RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
FIRMS 



Firms in this category are new to education, but representatives of the genre h^ve been 
around scientific, military and business circles for some ime. Prototype research and 
development companies are "think tanks" like the RAND Corporation which were es- 
tablished a(ter World War II to facilitate non-commercial military research outside the 
confines of formal governmental structure and civil service regulations. Other research , 
firms have their origin in university faculty members, particularly in business and in 
science, who have formed a non-profit corporation to enhance their research opportu- 
nities. If an umbrella ogrporation is extraordinarily successful, its creators may turn it 
into a "profit-making" concern. — —-v. 

Since federal-money has become available for educahfenal programs, some of these 
firms have turned to work in education. A few smaller companies, somewhat atypical 
but perhaps newer prototypes, have been formed specifically to develop the educa- 
tional and social science market. With most, however, education is only a small but 
potentially larger part of their total operations. 

Research and development firnrfs often have contracts in planning and administering 
higher education, in evaluating educational programs, in developing curriculum, and in 
developing training materials for industry or the armed services. They are usuaJy inter- 
ested in practical applications of educational technology. Staff in these firms tends, to 
come from the academic world, particularly from science, quantitative social science, 
and business administration. 



COMPANY PROFILE 

ABT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

55 Wheeler Street 

Cam6f/dge, Masstichusetis 02138 

(617)492-7100 

Focus- Abt Associates Is a social science research and de- 
velopment firm Founded early in 1965, its special focus 
is the application of systems analysis and social science 
research techniques to problems of industry, government, 
and education. 

Three cf the company's thirteen task areas relate to edu- 
cation: Education Curnculum Development, Education Sys- 
tems Analysis and Planning, and Manpower Development 
and Trainmg Services. Curriculum Development projects 
have included designing simulation games^ organizing 
teachers' workshops on the use of simulation games ind 
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on cross-cultural teaching techniques, writing a book for 
laymen on educational games, preparing a fourth grade 
social studies course on man's adaptipn to his environ- 
ment, and outlining the scope and seqi/fence of a tenth 
grade biology course. Education Systems Analysis and 
Planning projects have included evaluating adult basic 
education programs for migrant workers, analyzing the 
operation of Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, developing 
a cost'Cffecliveness model to predict effects of remedial 
education programs, and preparing programs for a wom- 
en's Job Corps Center. Manpower Development and' 
Training contracts have include.d developing a two«wcek 
training program to prepare unemployed persons for jobs 
in the New York-City retail industry and devising a "vis* 
ual response learning environment" for bank teller training. 

Personnel. Out of a professional staff of 150, approximately 
20 work m education. Salaries range from $800-51250/ 
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month, and up; three or four new employees are hired 
each year. Abt looks for people with experience in pro- 
gram planning and operation and with skills In research, 

\ 

" COMPANY PROFILE 

INFORMATION RESOURCES, INC. (IRI) 
96 Mu Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Mas$;ichu$et(S 02138 
(617)868-4770 

Focus: Information Resources, Inc. is a small research and 
development company that is closing the gap between 
educational research and the activities of educational pub- 
\^shing houses and training consultants. The firm was 

■ formed in 1967 by Robert Horn, a man with compelling 
interests in t>vo subjects usually on opposite peripheries of 
the educational research world - educational technology 
and affective education. IRI's capabilities include pro- 
grammed instruction, computer-aided instruction, trainmg 
games and simulations, information retrieval and also 
T-groups, encounter groups, awareness training, and so 

>^ on. IRI's main business is the design of information and 
le.irning systems. 

"We are interested in large bodies of information: how 
to deal With information and. make it accessible, what 
structures we can find or impose for various purposes, 

how we can display it effectively Our research will 

make Information transfer easier and quicker and more 
fun." 

Before starting Information Resources, Bob Horn spent a 
year and a half dqveloping The Guide To Federal Assist- 



educational administration, management, and analysis. An 
interdisciplinary background including either social or 
management sciences study is desirable. ' 



ance For Education. The Guide is a file of 300 indexed and 
cross referenced file folders describing federal programs, 
laws, deadlines, etc, updated with a monthly newsletter. 
Something of a sequel to The Guide is The Federal Mar- 
ketplace, a simulation for adn:inistrators on the process 
of obtaining^ federal aid for colleges and universities. IRI 
haraW*Hevelbped The Employment Marketplace, a train- 
ingi^Ulation for the unemployed. Currently, the staff is 
designing the format of an introductory text on probability 
and statistics, compiling a directory of simulation games, 
and planning a product line in affective education. 

Their goals? 

"We are preparing for the education of the future. When 
the Information displays of Education and fcstasy be- 
come technologically possible, we will have done the 
research to be able to build them. Then with the in- 
crease in efficiency we can devote a significant part of 
the school day to affective education - and IRI will have 
something to say about that too." 

Personnel' Although the number varies, the professional 
staff at IRI averages out to about 6 people, doing the fol- 
lowing things: research psychologists ($12,000-$1 8,000/1 
hired yearly), writers and curriculum specialists ($5000- 
$12,000/2 hired yearly), research assistants and statisticians 
($5000-58000/2 hired yearly). |R) values "joyful, responsible 
people who have initiative, curiosity, a wide general 
knowledge, and lots of first hand experience." 



RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT FIRMS 

Creative Studies, /nc. 

CURRICULA FOR SCHOOLS, INDUSTRY & HOME STUDY; 
RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

1<i/ Corey Road 

Boston,, Mass. 02146 

£nv/roometfics, /nc (nonprofit) 
, URBAN SYSTEMS SIMULATION 
1100 Seventeenth Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20031 



Systems Research Group 

MANAGEMENT & PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
130 Bloor Street West ^ 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The best way to track these companies down is to watch 
the title pages of research reports and read the credits on 
interesting materials. Locally, some are included in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory, under fduca- 
tional Consu/tant5 or fducat/ona/ Research. 
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MANAGEMENT Management consuftlng firms with contracts in education are often difficult to dlstln- 
CONSULTING guish from research and development firms. Ways of operating and kinds of contracts 

^^^^^ are similar, although management consulting firms are generally more narrowly busi- 

ness-oriented and less equipped for research or curriculum development outside of the 
fields of business management, economics, or consumer education. Historically, man- 
agement consulting, firms sometimes began with accounting firms that broadened to 
advise.businesses in such areas as financial management, staff development, and organi- 
zational planning. Many now offer training seminars for middle management and also 
develop training materials. Like research and development firms, only a few .are ac- 
tively providing services to the public schools - but other's are interescod. 
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COMPANY PROFILE 

STERLING INSTITUTE 
3750 Prudential Tower 
Boston, Massachusetts 02199 

(617)262-6600 ^ 

* Focus- Sterling Institute is a Inanagemem consulting firm 
concerned with the discovery and application of new 
knowledge to improve individual and organizational effec- 
tiveness. 'The Institute designs multi-media learning •sys- 
tems, prepares instructiopal materials, conducts educa- 
tional and training programs, and provides educational 
consulting semces to industry, government agencies, and 
educational institutions. It undertakes research In the 
behaviocal ^dences, in education technology, in computer 
sciences, and in financial management. 

The activities of Sterling Institute are conducted through 
ten specialized centers and groups: Behavioral Science 
Center^ Community Development Center, Defense and. 
Aerospace Cenfer, Educational Tecnnoiogy Center, Execu- 
tive Development Center, Health Semces Group, Man- 
agement Accounting Center, Motivation Research Group, 
Sterling Educational Facilities Network, and Training and 
Development Center. 

.24 



The centers are located in Boston, New York, or Washing- 
ton, D.C. Size of center staffs ranges from 3-28. The overall 
work averages approximately 40% research, 30%'materials 
development, 20% teaching, and 10% consulting. 

In conjunction witb the worko^ center. Sterling Insti- 
tute operates muJti-me;Jiriy3ucationaI facilities in Boston 
and in Washingtpuf^X:. By the mid-1970\. they hone to 
have a network of facilities in most urban areas of the 
United States, creating a "national university" for long- 
term Career development at professional levels. Future 
plans also include developing non-conventional materials 
for school-age children and exploring further the educa- 
tional applications of computer technology. 

Personnel: Sterling Institute was formed in 1966 by 
J. Sterling Livingston, a professor at the Hansard University 
Business School. The company's professional staff is aug- 
mented by a large number of collaborating professors, 
many of whom continue }heir academic duties. ar\6 consult 
or teach on appropriate Institute prpjeds. '.tach of the 
centers is staffed on a fulI-jtinf\eLbasli by a directorwitti 
expertise in the special fie(3s suggested by fhe-'Center's 
activities,*by a number of consultants and program^mana- 
gers, and by a supporting staff of varying size. Altogether, 
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the full-time professional staff Is approximately 70; the 
number of consultants active in any one year is approxi- 
mately 50. 

Sterling.?lnstitute-^has seven categories of employment: 
officer of the company; director of a center ($20,000- 



$30,000/1-2 hired each year); senior consultant ($15,000- 
$22,000/5 or more hired each year); consultant ($10,000- 
$17,000/10 or more hired each year); technical assistant 
($6000-$1 5,000/5 or more hired each year); editor ($6500- 
$9000) and clericaL 



MANAGEMENT CONSULTING FIRMS 

Bell Educitionai Services, Inc. 

MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS, STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

& RECRUITING; COMPUTER USAGE 

110117th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C 20036 

Bpsion Consulting Croup, Inc. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTING 

lOOFranklin Street 
*x-Boston, Mass. 02106 

Education for Manstgement, Inc. 

SEMINARS, TRAINING PROGRAMS, HOME STUDY 

MATERIALS FOR BUSINESSMEN 

1168 Commonwealth Avenue 

Brighton, Mas$. 02135 

Hea/d, Hobson and Associates, Inc. 
CONSULTING SERVICES 

230 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 



^Nelson Associates, inc. 

POLICY STUDY, MASTER PLANNING, ORCANIZATIONAl 
& FISCAL REVIEW, PERSONNEL DEVELOl'MENT AND 
TRAINING FOR NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 
845 Third Avenue 

Nev/York, N.Y.1002? < 
5oc/a/ Dymmia, Inc. 

HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AND SOCIAL ISSUES 

335 Newbury Street 

Boston. Mass. 02115 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Like research and development firms, the right manage- 
ment consultants are hard to track down. One place to 
begin is the yellow pages of the telephone directory,.under 
Management Consultants. 

Others might be traced through The Institute of Manage- 
ment Science, 321 South Main St.. Providence, R.I. 02903. 
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These companies design materials or operate programs in adult basic education, voca- 
tional training, of continuing education for various levels of employees. Some provide 
training and materials for men in the armed forces. Others operate home study schools 
or schools for adults that provide work-oriented training. In some instances, they pro- 
vide training and materials under contract to a governmental agency, to another com- 
pany, or to a non-profit foundation or association. In othe^r instances, they deal directly 
with the persons who want the training. Research and development 6t r^-^nagemept 
consulting firms sometimes work in education and training, as do the Training Divisions 
of Nirge corporations. A few non-profit governmental agencies also operate in this area. 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES PROGRAMS, INC (ESP) 

229 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York 10003 > 

(212) 677-7390 



Focus: Established in 1967, Educational Sciences Programs, 
Inc. provides a broad corporate umbrella for subsidiaries 
specializing in vocational training and manpovver develop- 
ment. The company aims for a unified approach that will 
break down artificial distinctions amqfi^ hiome study, class- 
room study, and on-the-job trainih^;^ays Its president, 
John Douglas * * 



"What I believe must come is the marriage - or at least a 

friendly and continuing relationship - between the 

formal public school system and the consumer of its 

products, employers." 
• »> 

To this end, ESP subsidiaries operate a four-year academic 
high school, provide resident vocational training in elec- 
tronics and television and automotive mechanics, offer 
home study vocational and high school training, and 
develop curriculum, training materials and aids and pro- 
vide management support for the branch schools of the 
corporation. Another subsidiary conducts manpower de- 
velopment and training programs for private industry and 



community action agencies under various government 
contracts. 

Recently, under grants from two private foundations, ESP 
conducted special courses for disadvantaged young men 
to prepare them to take successfully the entry examina- 
tions for police and fire civil service in New York City. 
American Learning Systems, one subsidiary, is currently 
providing remedial education and orientation to the world 
of work to more than 1000 unemployed persons under 
contract to the Community Action Agency in Washington, 
aC. In conjunction with the Army's Project Transition, 
American Learning is providing high school education to 
soldiers about to return to civilian life. 

Personnel: Of the 300 people employed by ESP, approxi- 
mately 200 work in education. People are hired in the 
following classifications: high school instructors ($6400- 
$12,000/6-10 hired each year), manpower remediation 
counselors ($7300-$1 0,000/1 0-20 hired each year), indujs- 
trial arts teachers ($8,000-$ 10,000/5-10 hired each year), 
and home study advisors (salary based on assignments/10 
hired each year). 

"We look for.people who have had advanced work in 
remedial education and teaching the disadvantaged; in- 
structors with good acadernic preparation and postgrad- 
uate work; evidence of dedication to working with the 
disadvantaged such as Peace Corps, Vista, or Teacher 
Corps; experience in practical shop instruction and 
work/ plus interest in young students and workers." 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

A/at/ona/ A///ance of fius/nessmen. The NAB is a govern- 
ment-industry partnership designed to find jobs in busi- 
ness for the hard-core unemployed. In the 128 target cities 
Where NAB is located, there is a full-time staff of volunteer 
executives directed by a metropolitan chairman appointed 
by the President. The NAB staff works with companies 
encouraging them to recruit and hire the unemployed and 
to set up training programs for them. 'Training" includes 
adult basic education and job-oriented skill training. 
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Local NAB offices are good sources of Information as to 
what companies and agencies are involved locally in edu- 
cation and training. Additionally, each NAB office has a 
Manpower Training ConsulUnts Directory that describes 
national firms available to help local companies with train- 
ing programs and materials. 

NAB offices are listed in the telephone directories of the 
target cities. Information is also available from NAB Na- 
tional Headquarters, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20235, from the regional office of the Department of 
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Ubor, and from the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

Wat/ona/ SKurity Indusuial Associition. The NSIA is an 
association of industrial, educational and scientific organi- 
zations Involved in defense and government work. It is a 
source of information concerning education and training 
programs in the military. The NSIA Annual Report lists 
member organizations and their areas of specialization. A 



standing advisory committee deals with education and 
training programs. Write NSIA, 1030 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

> 

Training in Business and Industry. This is a service maga- 
zine for company executives. Looking through it is a good 
way to gain perspective. Subscriptions are $10/year. Write 
33 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 



EDUCATION " 
DIVISIONS OF 
LARGE 

CORPORATIONS 
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Since 1962 a number of large "outside" corporations have acquired educational sub- 
sidiaries and established Educational Services or Educational Systems Divisions: Xerox 
Time, General Electric, IBM, CBS, RCA, Bell & Howell, Raytheon, Litton, Westinghouse,' 
Honeywell. These. corporations have diversified i.nterests in education, often cutting 
across the other six categorizes. It is typical for these firms to have one or two publishing- 
houses, an educational materials or equipment firm, an Educational Services Group that 
offers specialized consulting services, a Commercial and Industrial Training Division, 
and possibly a research center for developing new products and services. 

Since 1965, for example, Raytheon- Education Company has acquired DC Heath 
(textbooks), Macalaster Scientific (school science equipment), Dage-Beil Corporation 
(closed-circuit television and learning labs) and Edex (learning labs Jnd driver training) 
Xerox Education Division has purchased University Microfilms, Basic Systems (pro- 
grammed instructional materials), American Eciucation Publications {My Weekly Reader 
and school newspapers). Professional Library Services (library supply), R R Bowker 
(reference materials related to publishing and libraries), and Ginn & Company (text- 
books). 

Corporate heaciquarters are frequently in New York City; other activities can be 
nationwide. Westinghouse Leaming Corporation's Commercial and Industrial Training 
Division IS in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the Government Training Division, which works 
with community action programs, evaluation, and VISTA training, is in Bladensburg 
Maryland; the Behavior Systems Laboratory is in Albuquerque, New Mexico; there is an 
electronic test scoring and data processing division in Iowa City, Iowa, an Educational 
Systems Development Program in Palo Alto, Califomia, and a Job Corps Center in Edin- 
burg, Indiana. 

Given the size and scope of large corporate activity, the employment picture is not as 
promising as it might be. The last three years have been down trends for the educational 
materials industry generally; furthermore, businessmen-educator management teams 
have not always governed the new enterprises smoothly. The letter below, written by 
the personnel manager of a large new corporation in education, outlines some of the 
problem areas. 
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AN OPEN LETTEIt TO EDUCATORS CONCERNING THE KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY 



Tht tducation industry n«€di co«p«t«nf educntori 
if it it to Mk« it« proper contribution. Rov- 
•Vftr» tht Joining togtthtr of ttchnologitt, buti- 
ntttattt, and tducttor has toattistt productd t 
vtry unttsy triuarlrttt. Voctbultritt > bttic tt- 
tuaptiont tnd philotophitt, tpprotchtt to prob- 
lem definition and tblution, and, at ti»at, 
, tvtn batic goalt may dif far. Such dlvaralty ia 
part and parcal of what aakaa for atiaulating, 
fruitful, and productive working ralationahipa. 
At tha axtrasaa, hovemr, thaaa divarganciaa 
bring about a aavaring of ralatlonahlpa. Each 
paraon • aducator, buainaanum, or tachnolo;slat - 
saaka a »ora faniliar* comfortabla, and, for 
hlut conganial ataoaphara. 

To narrow our acopa, lat ua conaidar tha adu** 
cator*8 aituation. Much griaf could ba avoided 
if an educator ware aware of what la in a tore 
far his aa he eabarka on a career with an edu- 
, cation induatry firm. What will he find and 
' what* ia he liable to aiaa? Of courae circua- 
etancea will vary, but in general he will find 
that the preaaurea of time, money, and reaulCe 
weigh heavily. If he haa been accuatomtd to 
thaaa preaauree in hi a educator role ha may 
find no problem in that regard >ut, inatead, be 
fruatrated by tha fact that ao much of hia job 
ia poorly defined. Aa a result, little precedent 
exitta for poaaible antwara to the problems he 
facea. The induatry ia young and the expecta*- 
tiona and neede are gr.at. Thia ia only another 
way of aaying that the opportunities are great •* 
but ao are the riaks. It ia often true that 
,no cme haa ever bean atked to do what he it 
now being aaked to do. Here there ie no hlatory, 
no tradition, no aye tea, and no inatitution 
to help^diflne hia role, or to build upon, or 
to fall bl^ on. 

The educator alao aay be fruatrated by the 
f#st that aairnr of hia co-workera do not un- 
deratand hia.^^ia preaenta hin with poaaibil- 
itiaa for growth, new underatanding, reapprai~ 



aal of cheriahed atereotypea, and the Joy of 
diacovery. But not everyone really wanta 
that much Joatllng and rearranging of nental 
furniture. 

Many, if not moat, educator a enter the 
education induatry with high hopea and ex- 
pectationa regarding the Impact they will now 
have on a much breeder acope. Part of the 
reaaon for their Job change ia to ba able to 
effect auch an influence. There ia soma Jua- 
tificatlon for thia expectation but there la 
alao a queatlon of degree and tlaing. Brief- 
ly, such change comta elowly in asall vaya, 
with many aat-backa, falae atarta^ and with 
more auatainad effort, patience, and cour- 
age called for than originally anticipated. 
The root problem here ia that paopla, gen- 
erally, vaatly overeatlmate the aaount of 
leverage that the education induatry haa on 
education., 

Finally, parhapa the greateet diaappoint- 
aent to aany educatora ia that they have 
loat the lamadiate contact and involveaent 
with the Ifsming procata Itself. They ne 
longer function aa teacher a or adalniatra- 
tora in the achool ayatea. They no longer 
aee students, th£y aee the people who tee 
o the studentt. They are now once rtaoved. 
There are compensationa fot tha loaa of thia 
iiiBadiacy of contact but there ia no aubatir 
tut a. 

Thia* haa been written In hqpea that 
akilled educators will continue to be at- 
tracted to tha education *lnduttry for tha 
particular challangea and revarda it haa to 
offer. It ia alao hoped that thsy will coaa 
with realiatic expectatlone at to what the 
pries aay be and what 'the challengee con- 
alat of. 

Eric M. Rlckard 

Peraonnel Manager 

General Learning Corporation 
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COMPANY PROHLE 

GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 

3EdiSt54thSueet 

Ne^ York, New York 10022 

(212)421-9850 

Focus: When General Learning vyas created Iji 1966 - the. 
child of distinguished corporate parents, Time Incorpo- 
rated and the General Electric Company - it was primarily 
a publisher. While educational publishing still forms the 
major part of their business, the firm has also entered the 
relatively new area of educational consulting through its 
Educational Services Division, has made contributions to 
the education and training of the disadvantaged through 
the Career Programs Division, and has within the last year 
offered educational puzzles, toys, and manipulatives for 
young 'children through the Early Learning Division. Cur- 
* rently, tKe Educational Sen^ices Division' Is involved in 
educational planning for the Fort Lincoln New Town proj- 
ect in Washington;- the Career Programs Division is in- 
volved In a training program for Indians in Chandler, Ari- 
zona; and Silver Burdetl, the textbook subsidiary, has 
recently won the right to publish and market the Inter- 
mediate Science Curriculum developed by the Florida 
State University and is at work on a black studies film strip 
and record program in cor^junction with Blackside Incor- 
porated of Boston. In the future. General Learning plans 
to providfe increased services to school systems, particu- 
larly In inservlce teacher education, and will probably offer 
an increasing number of products that allow teachers to 
take a larger role in constructing their own materials. 

A brochure explains GL's objectives to the public. 
. . . "the General in General Learning means we have 



granted ourselves a rather large franchise. Our long- 
range objective is to serve the learning process wher- 
ever it takes place - in nursery schools and other pre- 
school settings, in schools and colleges, on the job and 
in the home. We also plan to serve the teaching process 
however it may be improved - through curriculum ma- 
terials and programs, instruction methods, pupil guid- 
ance, school administration and planning, community-., 
school relations, and technological assistance. We shall 
not be able to exercise the full franchise for some time, 
but we are miking progress toward the day when we 
can." 

Personnel: General Learning has five divisions; Career 
Programs Oiv/5/on, with approximately 30 professional 
staff working as salesmen, editors,' and consultants; Early 
tearn/Vig Division, with approximately 14 staff members 
working as writers, designers, salesmen and program n^an- 
agers; The Judy Company, producers of visual-manipula- 
tive materials for young children; Siher Burdett, General 
Learning's largest division and one of the ten largest edu- 
cational publishers, with approximately 300 employees in 
Morristown, New Jersey, and 200 more in brandi offices 
in Park Ridge, Illinois, Dallas, Jexas, and Palo AUo, Cali- 
fornia; Educational Services Division, with approximately 
25 consultants who give advice on the planning, analysis 
and design of school buildings and instructional equip- 
ment, school management and administrative techniques 
(especially planning.programming-budgeting), and the use 
of educational data processing systems and the analysis of 
administrative procedures and practices. 

In general, the company looks for employees with expe- 
rience in teaching and administration, people who know 
information theory, and people who have had experience 
as systems analysts, authors, and editors. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

It is difficult to keep current. For a start, subscribe to the 
Knowledge Industry Report, read fortune, skim the edu- 

ERIC 



cation pages of the Sunday newspaper. For organization, 
subsidiaries, and past activities, write for company annual 
reports. 
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JOBS IN FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Educational Positions 

Civil Service Procedures 

The Office of Education 
FEDERAL PROGRAM PROFILES 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools 

Bureau of Prisons Schools 

Head Start 

job Corps 

Manpower Training Programs 
New Careers Program 
Overseas Dependents Schools 
Peace Corps 
Teacher Corps 
Upward Bound 

VISTA - Volunteers in Service to Annerica 
REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL NETWORKS 

Research and Developnnent Centets 

Regional Educational Laboratories 

ERIC Clearinghouses 
JOBS IN STATE DEPARTA^ENTS OF EDUCATION 



Opportunities in federal government sen^ice are far more varied, numerous, and prom- 
ising than the uninitiated contemplating a monolithic structure might think. Most federal 
departments with domestic responsibilities have at least one program that is educa- 
tional. The core agency is the U.S. Office of Education; but the Office of Economic 
Opportunity administers VISTA and Upward Bound; the Depa rtment of Labor is respon- 
sible, for the Job dorps. New Careers, and programs under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act; the Department of the rnterior oversees the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Schools; the Bureau of Prisons of the Department of Justice seeks teachers for the fed- 
eral correctional prograrps; the Department of State has educational positions in the 
Agency for InternationahDevelopment and the Office of Overseas Schools; the Depart- 
ment of Defense administers the overseas dependent schools and a multitude of educa- 
tion and training programs for servicemen; and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, including the Office of Education, administers Head Start, the Teacher 
Corps, and a growing number of national educational networks such as the regional 
educational laboratories, the federal research and development centers, and the ERIC 
. clearinghouses. The Peace Corps is an independent agency similar to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Although program alignments change periodically, federal involve- 
ment in education is here to ^stay. , 



One can work directly for a federal agency at its headquarters in Washington, D.C., at 
one of the U.S. government regional offices, or in a federally-sponsored program at the 
local level. 

Within the federal agencies, persons are hired in mid-level positions as education 
specialists, education seivices officers, program specialists and advisors in education. 
Job Corps teachers and guidance counselors, librarians, or public health educators 
(Announcement WAS-908); or economists, sociologists, anthropologists, social scien- 
tists, social science analysts, manpower analysts, social science, program specialists, and 
social work program specialists (Announcement WAS-827). There are also positions in 
administrative, staff, and technical services. (Announcement 4l3). Those interested in 
communications will be comforted to know that more than /,000 writers and editors, 
2,0(X) public information specialists, and 800 printing and publications officers - not to 
mention a number of visual information specialists ~ work for the federal government, 
many in educational positions. 

Many of the newer federal programs - Teacher Corps, New Careers, Head Start - haye 
workers in prime new roles tackling some of the unsolved educational problems of • 
American society. These programs also offer unusual kinds of training for teachers, of 
interest both to prospective teachers and to professionals concerned about teacher 
training. The Peace Corps now talks about "in-country" training; it is developing its 
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own training facilities and has launched combination degree/training programs with the 
r State University of New York at Brockport and with Wilmington College in Ohio. 

Generally, employment with the federal government has real ppssibilities for young 
professionals who want to gain experience outside the classroom. In a number of fields 
it offers a neophyte a chance to get some excellent seasoning. For example, it is difficult 
for an inexperienced college graduate to find a position dealing with the problems of 
education in urban areas. Appearing in a large city with two or three years of experience 
at the federal level puts one in a much stronger job bargaining position. Knowing federal 
programs and procedures is a definite asseton the local and state stene. 

Additionally, the prospective educator iswjseto cultivate special talents even before 
leaving college. Many irt$eresting federal education jobs, for example, open up with 
just two courses in statistics; or writing and publications experience; or language train- 
ing, particularly Spanish; or skill with graphics; or knowledge of the basics of a vocation 
such as sheet metal work; or experience teaching special groups such as illiterates. 



- CIVILSERVICE The key in most cases is the Federal Service Entrance Examination: FSEE. The FSE'E is 

PROCEDURES similar to the Graduate Record Examination verbal and quantitative examinations; in 

some cases, exceptionally high GRE scores even allow one to bypass this test. Federal 
recruiters advise taking the FSEE early in the senior year of college. With the FSEE score 
in hand/ the inquirer's visits to Washington agencies can be much more fruitful. 

Recent college graduates with outstanding qualifications may want to investigate 
both management Internships and the Office of Education junior Professional Program 
(see page 34). The Management Internship Program encompasses most government 
agencies and brings candidates with outstanding potential into responsible manage- 
, ment positions at an accelerated pace. Generally only about 2 per cent of those taking 
the FSEE qualify. Candidates must have an exceptionally high FSEE score, pass a group 
oral interview, and come highly recommended Training programs generally include 
agency orientation, rotating assignments, study outside of regular working ^^fts/ special 
projects, individual counseling, and special assistance in planning career development. 
Training lasts 12-36 months. 



The current relevant government salary schedule Is; Rating Minimum Maximum 



GS-5 ^ $ 6,176 $ 8,030 

GS-7 7,639 .9,934 

GS-9 9,320 12,119 

GS-11 11,233 14,599 

GS-12 ^ 13,389 17,403 

Note; Each rating has ten increments from minimum to GS-13 15,812 20,555 

maximum, GS-14 18,531 24,093 
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FOR INFORMATION: 

When the address is given, government publications re- 
ferred to In the following descriptions are best obtained 
directly from the agency itself. When the address Is not 
given, apply to the appropriate regional office or to the 
regional U.S. Civil Service interagency office. Addresses 
for these offices are given in the white pages of the tele- 
phone 'directory under U.S. Government. Additionally, 
many government publications are available from the Su- 
perintendent of Docufments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C 20402. 

Possibly the best information about government programs 
is in the Listing of Operating Federal Assistance Compiled 
During the yRoth Jtudy (House Document 91-177, 1969) 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, $4.50. 

A good, usefully-indexed book describing OEO-rela^d 
programs is The Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance. It 
explains the nature and purpose of programs, specifies 
major eligibility requiremenU, tells vyhere to apply, and 
lists printed materials available. Write: Information Center, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 

Accurate and complete information about ail Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare programs may be ob- 
tained in the Catalog of HEW Assistance. Printed in 1969; 
costs $5.50; obtained from Superintendent of Documents, 



U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C 20402. 
Interagency 8oard of OV/V 5erv/ce Examiner^. 1900 E Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20415. Regional offices are lo- 
cated in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Mono- 
lulu, Washington, D.C, and Hata Rey, Puerto Rico. Infor- 
mation and printed materials are available; the College 
Relations Office is usually in touch with such persons as 
the VISTA or Teacher (Corps Regional Directors. 

Co Government and Preparing for t/ie f5££. These pam- 
phlets providebasic information. 

^Announcement WAS-908, A mid-level announcement for 
educators and librarians. 

.Announcement WAS 827. A mid-level announcement of 
professional opportunities for social scientists. 

Announcement 473. A nlld-level announcement for posi- 
tions in administrative, staff, and technical services. 

v Federal Po//cy and The Public Schools, American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators (NEA), 1967, $2.00. Write: 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Note: When writing government agencies for information, 
if you include your telephone number, they will fre- 
quently reply via a special government telephone network. 



I^f educationa^agency is the U.S. Office of Education. It employs about 
EDUCATION 2,900 persons, 2,500 in Washington, D.C, the others in regional offices. OE's major 

function is to channel federal funds into programs developed by state education agen- 
cies, local school districts, and colleges and universities. These cover the educational 
spectrum from pre-school to postdoctoral study and from high school vocational train- 
ing to continuing adult education. During the fiscal year 1968, it administered a $3.9 
billion budget involving more than 75 major programs. Nearly all 21,000-plus local 
school districts and 2,300 colleges and universities participate. 

Until 1957, when the Soviets launched the first artificial earth satellite, the Office of 
Education was basically a fact-finding and'disseminatiort agency. But with the passage 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to strengthen science and related fields, 
the Cooperative Research Act of 1963, the Elementary and Secondary' Act of 1965, and 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the Office of Education has assumed the role of leader 
and catalyst, providing incentives for local organizations to experiment, to develop 
better coordination and communication, and to meet the needs of students from low- 
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income families. By 1968, for example, there wero over 2000 OE-funded projects Under 
Title til E.S.E.A., "Projects to Advance Creativity in Education." Over 100 research- 
related projects dealing with thej^ducational usesiof computers had been funded under 
the Cooperative Research Act. ^ 

As the accompanying chartlndicates, the Office of Education is organized into six 
major offices, each directed by an assistant commissioner, and seven bureaus, each di- 
rected by an associate commissioner. A sampling of divisions suggests the scope of OE 
activities; International Exchange and Training, Data Analysis and Dissemination, Com- 
pensatory Education, Equal Educational Opportunities, Manpower Development and 
Training, Adult Education Programs, College Facilities, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, and Research. 

One OE unit is primarily concerned with roles, in education: the two-year-old Bureau 
of Education Personnel Development. It has pulled together a variety of preservice 
and inservice programs (including the Teacher Corps) previously scattered throughout 
OE. The Education Professions Development Act, which the Bureau administers, in- 
cludes sections dealing with vocational education, trainers of teacher trainers, teacher 
leadership development, basic studies, career opportunities, early childhood education, 
educational administration, more effective staff personnel utilization, and suppprt per- 
sonnel (media and pupil personnel). One strong purpose of EPDA is to promote the 
creation of new roles- but not in a vacuum. 

The Office of Education has a Junior Professional Program as a counterpart to the 
management internship program of other federal agencies. Interns with writing and 
euiiin^ dbiiiiy may work in a variety of fields as educational assistants. Other interns 
with mathematical skills may work with statistics and*computers., Those interns having 
business or accounting skills may work in grants management. After trainees have 
familiarized themselves with the major programs and procedures of OE, they are con- 
sidered for a one-year exchange program with regional offices, universities, and state 
education departments. Requirements include a score of 85 or above on the FSEE and 
outstanding academic work and leadership records. ^ 

Three other Office of Education programs are particularly Interesting. Each year the 
Office of Education selects twenty men and women between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age to be Office of Education Fellows. lEach spends a year of broad work moving 
"at large" through various positions ir> the Office of Education* Most OE Fellows either 
have a doctorate or are working on one and most have also had some qualifying expe- 
riences. A Summer Aide Program hires high school students by Office of Education 
regions to work as general aides within their region. The students are nof required to 
lake the Civil Service examination. A third program. The Summer Intern Program, is for 
older students to work at all levels; the Civil Service examination is required. Inasmuch 
as the present Washington administration is stressing decentralization, regional offices 
of OE will probably show increases in funding, staffing, and program responsibility 
within the next year. 
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GOVERNMENT ^ 

\ 

FOR INF0RMAT?0N: 

OHkt of f ducat/ on. 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20202, 

Keg/ona/ Offices of Education, 
Region / 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
Region //• 
42 Broadway 

New York, New York 10004 
Region III 
(being forrrted) 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Keg/on /V 

50 Seventh Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Region V 

New Post Office Building 
433 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Region VI 

1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75222 
Region VII 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 



( 

Keg/on VIII 

Federal Office Building, Rm. 9017 - 
19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

Keg/on /X 

Federal Office BuilcJIng, Rm. 232 

50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 

Region X ^ 
(being formed) 

Seattle, Washington . 

Where Its Happening: A Selective Guide to Continuing 
Programs Funded by the U.S, Office of EduaXion; by 
Clarice Kelley, 1968; Doubleday Publishing Company, 
Garden City, New York. 

The US, Office of Education, This booklet, outlines OE's 
organization and functions. Write the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 75C. ^ 

An eight-page mimeographed collection of OE prpfes- 
sional Intern job descriptions prepared by interns them- 
selves is available fromOE, 

American Education, This is the official journal of the 
Office of Education, published 10 times a year and sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. $7.00/y^ar, 700, copy. 



FEDERAL PROGRAM PROFILE 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS 

In the United States some 35,000 students are taught by 
about 3,000 teachers employed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior. Most schools arc 
located in Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota, although a few teachers are needed 
each year in California, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mlss^sippi, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Utah, • 



As the Bureau articulates it, "The primary objective of 
Federal schools operated for Indian children Is to prepare 
them for successful living. Throughout their academic ex- 
perlerice, capable educators act as cross-cultural interpre- 
ters aimed at enabling Indian youth to Identify with and 
function as members of the total society in which they 
will move as adults." 

Most of these schools are in isolated rural locations more 
than 30 miles from the nearest urban community. Teachers 
work on a 12-month basis; In addition to the 9 months of 
school, they can take their annual leave (13 to 26 days) 
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and/or educational leave to evaluate programs, attend 
workshops, conduct parent-student follow-up, and pre- 
pare for ihe coming year. The workweek is 40 hours. 
Guidance counselors, usually working in boarding schools, 
are responsible for dormitory students. The guidance staff 
also makes arrangements for students during their non- 
•class hours. 

Basic requirements are about the same as for most teach- 
ing positloris. Scores on the National Teacher Examination 
can affect qualification for one of the higher CS levels. 
Guidance counselors must have completed 24 hours in 
education, including* 12 semester hours ih educational 
guidance and psychology. Some background in linguistics 
is helpful, since several schools are trying a bilingual ap- 
proach. (See "The Center Forum," September, 1969, on 
bilingual education, which includes accounts of some 
Indian programs; free from Center for Urban Education, 
10S Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016.) 



FEOEIUL PROGRAM PROHLE 

BUREAU OF PRISONS SCHOOLS 

Of the 34 federal prisons In the United States, about 2S 
have formally organized educational and vocational activi- 
ties. The penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, even In- 
cludes a junior college program where student Inmates 
can earn an A.A. degree. 

The typical program emphasizes vocational education, 
together with supportive general education - math, read- 
ing, writing. Since 96% of the federal prisoners are high 
school dropouts (io% are functional Illiterates)^ many 
students prepare for high school equivalency examina- 
tions. Social education. Including attitudes and behavior, 
civic education, and vocational orientation is part of the 
curriculum. 

Prisons employ about 3S0 teachers altogether, as well as 
supervisory staff - principals and assistant principals. Most 
teachers have had some experience in the public schools, 
ranging from 2 to 10 years. Many have math or English 
backgrounds. Others have teaching degrees in vocational 
subjects or a degree In industrial arts, journeymen are also 



FOR INFORMATION: 

The administer:ng agency Is the Indian Affairs Schools, 
Bureau of Indian Affailrs, U.S. Department.of the Interior, 
19S1 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20241. 

Candidates should secure Announcement VA-7-30 for in- 
formation. They will also need Form 179-71, application 
for employment; Card Form S001-ABC; Standard Form IS 
(veterans preference). Transcript or transcript information 
and National Teacher Examination scores (If- applicable) 
are also required. Those of one-fourth or more Indian 
blood should file a certifKUite from the Superintendent of 
the agency in which enrolled. These forms are. available 
from any Interagency Board of Civil Service Examiners. 
The Bureau will pay travel and moving costs for tiew ap- 
pointees and their immediate families. Housing is pro- 
vided on a rental basis at all Alaskan schools and most 
other locations. 



drawn from the crafts and trades register. The be5t.teacher, 
according to the national vocational director of prison 
education, is the generallst with a talent for remedial work, 
able to achieve* rapport with students, and possessing 
social sensitivity. 

Because such teaching is considered hazardous duty, 
teachers may retire at age SO after 20 years' service, a fea- 
ture which makes the job attractive to many. Consequently, 
the turnover rate Is a low 10%, and the lists are rapidly 
filled. Teachers generally live in the nearby community. 
In some cases, housing on the penitentiary grounds is pro- 
vided for the program supervisor. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

No federal examinations are necessary, although scores on 
the National Teacher Examination and/or Graduate Record 
Examinations may be considered. Vocational teachers must 
have 24 hours of credit in the field, a completed appren- 
ticeship, or a year of appropriate experience at the jour- 
neyman leveL To apply, request Form 170-71, Filing Card 
Form S001 BC, CSC Form 226, Standard Form IS, and the 
latest announcement from any Interagency Board of U.S. 
Civil Service Examiners. . 
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FEDERAL PROGRAM PROFILE 
HEAD START 

Head Start is a program for the economically disadvan- 
taged pre-school child. It is based on the philosophy that 

(1) a chilcf can benefit most from a comprehensive inter- 
disciplinary attack on his problems at the local level; and 

(2) the child's entire family, as well as the community, 
must be involved in solving his problems. Head Start pro- 
grams offer learning experiences, medical and dental ex- 
aminations, and, in some cases, medical treatment and 
proper nutrition. 

; 

Head Start is often carried out as a full-year program for 
pre-school children beginning at age 3, and as an 8-week 
summer program for children who will enter school for 
the first tim&in the fall. Parent and Child Care Centers, 
for Jrtfants and children under 3, and Follow Through nro- 
grams, for children who have been jn Head Start, are also 
funded. Head Start is often one program of a,community 
action > agency; in some localities funds are granted di- 
rectly to this sponsoring organization. . 

National guidelines identify such staff roles as director of 
education, supervising teacher, teacher aide, nurse admin- 
istrator, nurse, health aide, social services director, social 
worker, commurv'ty aide, psychological services director, 
psychologist, nutrition* director, parent activities coordi- 
nator, training and career development director, coordi- 
nator of volunteers. Actual project staff varies with tho 
size of the program and the resources of the community; 
the staff is generally a mix of paid and volunteer workers, 
professional and non-professional, full-time and half-time. 

A Head Start teacher Js different from the traditional 
teacher in two ways. She is involved in much more home- 



school contact. And since there is usually an extra adult in 
the classroom, 3nd since parents are welcome to^visit and/ 
or participate at any time, she must be able to work well 
with other adults. 

An educational director in a Head Start program also 
differs from a traditional teacher trainer. She is much more . 
concerned with "nuts and bolts." Besides knowing about 
young children, she must be aware of all aspects of rele- 
vant sociological conditions, like nutrition, health, and 
social services. Such a person generally has teaching ex- 
perience and a master's degree. 

It i^ important to note that a Head Start teacher may not 
even have a high school diploma. She must have some 
skill and training in early childhood education. Head Start 
thus recognizes the expertise of people who have had 
extensive experience working with young children, and 
values the human qualities of warmth, organization, and 
intellectual alertness. There is a shortage of teachers with 
both the professional training or experience and the hu- 
man qualities needed. < 

rOR INFORMATION: 

The Head Start Program has been shifted from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to the new Office of Child ^ 
Development in the De!i)artment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Information ^concerning local programs is avail- 
able from the Assistant Regional Director for Child Devel- 
opment at the HEW Regional Offices'! Printed information 
available: Head 5(art Child Development Programs (OEO 
. Manual 6108-1), How (o Apply ior Head Start Deve/op^ 
ment Programs, An hyitatior) to Help, Commur)ity Action 
Program Guide - Volumes I and II, The Stafi for a Child 
Oeve/opment Center, and various other titles. 



FEDERAL PROGRAM PROFILE 

JOB CORPS 

Job Corps is a program of basic education, skill training, 
and useful work experience for young men and women 
ages 16-21. It is aimed at those who need a change of 
environment and individual help to develop tj^lents, self- 
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confidence, and motivation to improvt themselves. £n- 
rollees resiJe at three types of Job Corps centers: 32 con- 
servation centers for men, located in national parks and 
forests and usually operated by the Interior and Agricul- 
ture Departments; 4 training centers for men, located ort 
unused federal military Installations in or near urban areas 
and operated under C9ntract by private and public agen> 
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* *■ 

cies, often Industrial corporations; and 10 training centers 

for women, located on leased facilities and operated under 

contract by private and public agencies. Expansion will be 

through a new type of center; 30 projected small, urban, 

residential or community manpower-oriented projects, 

three of which are already in operation. 

*> 

Some 6,500 center-located staff serve a total of about 
20,000 young adulU. 

Corpsmen receive room and board, medical and dental 
c^re, work clothing, a nominal allowance for dress cloth- 
ing, a monthly living allowance of $30, and a terminal 
allowance'of $50 for each month in the Job Corps. 

The Job Corps hires teachers In both academic and voca- 
tional subjects and guidance counselors. Teachers must 
work out techniques and curriculum appropriate to Job 
Corps students; most instruction is individualized or in 
small groups. Guidance counselors often live with the 
Corpsmen; they conduct group counseling sessions and try 
to keep motivation high. The 24-hour-a.day residential 




nature of most center programs makes special demands 
on all the staff. 

A college degree and completion of an "approved" pro- 
•^ram of teacher training - or high scores on the National 
Teacher Examination - qualify one as a teacher. Guidance 
counselprs must have a year of study In education, par- 
lor ticularly psychology, sociology and related subjects. Per- 
sons who know 'the academic world of schools and the 
world of work and the world of the poor are particularly 
needed. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

This program has been shifted recently fromMhe Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Department of Labor. Infor- 
mation concerning local Job Corps Centers is available 
from the regional Depa'»'-cnt of Labor offices. Printed 
information available: }ob Corps facts. Outline for a Job 
Corps Training Center (Men or Women), Guidelines for a 
Proposal for a Job Corps Center, IsVob Corp$ for you?. 
The First Three Years. N 
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MANPOWE.R TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Many programs have been established under funds pro- 
vided by the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, its subsequent amendments, and other programs 
under the, Department of Labor. Basically, these provide 
subsidized occupational training for the hard-core un- 
employed, Basic education, when required, prepares 
trainees to undertake occupational training. Training pro- 
grams under the MDTA are conducted in skill centers, 
schools, or similar sites. There are special programs for 
older workers, ior inmates of correctional institutions, and 
for part-time training In occupations with critical skill 
shortages. Generally, trainees enter Hhese programs without 
a definite job at the end, although placement services are 
available. 

One major program funded under MDTA and the 5co- 
noQiic Opportunity Act is JOBS: Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector. Unlike MDTA, JOBS places" Its trainees 
in a definite job first. In situations where the employers 
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must include supportive services such as basic education. 
This program is sponsored by the' National Alliance of 
Businessmen, a government-industry partnership in which 
volunteer business executives take the initiative in finding 
other businessmen interested In training the unemployed. \ 
Since its inception In 1968 the number of cities with 
JOBS programs has expanded from 50 to 125; more than 
a thousand firms have signed contracts to hire and train • 
over 80,000 persons. i 

Boston NAB now has a full technical assistance aUff of 
about a dozen people to aid these manpower contractors. 
The staff has experts In adult basic education, contract 
development, and general manpower problems. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

Basic Information is available from the Office of Man- 
power, Policy, Evaluation, and Research, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20210; from the Manpower Admihjstratlon In the Depart- 
ment of Labor keglonal Offices; or from state employment 
sen^ice agencies. The Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare also administers these funds; information is 
available from the HEW Offices. National headquarters for 
the National Alliance of Businessmen is 726 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C 20235. Look under National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen in the telephone directory for local 



information. The Annua/ Manpower Report of the Presi- 
dent Is useful. See also An Employer's Guide to (pn-the- 
Job Training, Learning for lobs; MDTA: Good Training, 
Qpod jobs. Write Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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NEW CAREERS PROGRAM 

The^New Careers Program is an adult vyork-training, em- 
ployment program in the fields of health, education, wel- 
fare, neighborhood redevelopment, and public safety. It 
provides^ subsidies and supervision for unemployed or 
low-income adults to allow them to take entry- level jobs 
in these fields and to advance into higher-level positrons. 

New Careers trainees begin as aides in schools, welfare 
agencies, employment agencies, or similar situations. Their 
first-year salary is subsidized by New Careers. The em- 
ployer must guarantee career advancement, released time 
for education, and employment at the end of the training 
period. Trainees have opportunities to work up the carreer 
ladder to become teachers, case workers, or interviewers. 
A major purpose of the program is to create new careers 
for the poor as paraprofessionals in public service. 

Last year Boston's Community Action agency, ABCD, had 
170 in the New Careers Program, of whom about 40 were 
in training as teacher aides or community education 
workers. Several were placed at a state experimental 
school, the Storefront Learning Center, the New School for 
Children, a number of suburban schools, and elsewhere. 

The education director deals with funding, administration. 



and interagency coordination almost exclusively. The edu- 
cation specialists attached to the Boston New Careers Pro* 
gram must have at least a two-year college degree. They 
act as troubleshooters to be sure that the students are 
getting a fair deal on the job. They are also responsible 
for the students' core training - which explains what New 
Careers and the world of work are about, supports general 
professionalization and goal development, and offers re- 
fresher English and child psychology courses. There are 
also five training specialists, some of whom have guidance 
and curriculum development responsibilities as well. 

Th'S program is administered by the Department of Labor, 
which hires program directors, education specialists, and 
education aides to oversee local programs and keep 
records. Funds and technical assistance can go to any state 
or local organization, public or private, whose proposal is 
approved. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

General information is available from the Bureau of Work 
Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20036; or from the Regional Office of Manpower Admin- 
istration of the Department of Labor. See also Pearl and 
Reissman, New Careers /or t/iefoof,The Free Press, 1965, 
for the original rationale. The relevant government publi- 
cation is New Careers. 
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OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS 

Americans abroad constitute approximately 1% of the 
total population of the United States - roughly as many 
people as live in the Washington, D.C, metropolitan 
area; and the number is growing steadily. Military person- 
nel, civilian government workers, and private citizeris in 
business abroad have dependents who need schools. 
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The largest single group of children - approximately 
180,000 - attend the 327 schools operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. These schools employ nearly 7100 
teachers and 500 administrators in Western Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, Pakistan, Libya, Morocco, Ethiopia, japan, Taiwan, 
Okinawa, Korea, The Philippines^ Midway Islands, the 
Azores, Bahamas, Bermuda, Newfoundland, Iceland, Lab- 
rador, and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. , 
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Over 45,000 -children attend the 121 "American-spon- 
sored" independent schools which receive assistance from 
the Office of Overseas Schools of the U.S. Department of 
State. Besides providing education for American children 
overseas, these schools often demonstrate American edu- 
ational philosophy and methods to foreign nationals. The ' 
govefnmenl contracts much of its overseas recruiting t6 ' 
/nternat/ona/ 5c/ioo/ 5erv/ces (392 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10018). ISS is the principal organization in this coun- 
try for recruiting and placing Americans in schools of all 
types throughout the world. 

Overseas dependents schools offer some interesting op- 
portunities in international education. For example, a 
biology teacher on the staff of the American School in 
Japan at Tokyo serves as a consultant to a Ministry of 
Education committee for the adaptatiorv of American 
biology materials for use m Japanese schools; the school's 
guidance counselor consults with the Tokyo city schools 
in the development of its student guidance program. 
Community relations consultants on the staff of the Amer- 
ican International Schoo^of New Delhi have developed an 
extensive program of student activities for the study of 



local geography, history, archaeology, and current affairs. 

Additionally, there are unusual administrative opportuni- 
ties with the Office Overseas Schools and its six regional 
educational offices or the Department of Defense. Re- 
quirements for teachers and administrators are similar to 
those at home. The Department of Defense has established 
a pilot program' to recruit and train recent college gradu- 
ates without full-time leaching experience. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

A good source of inforrriation is The Mission Called OSS, 
a booklet published by the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C 20036. Further information is available from the 
AASA, or from the Office of Overseas Schools, U.S. De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. For Department of 
Defense Schools, write Overseas Dependents Schools, 
Directorate for Dependents' Education, OSD (MAND RA) 
(E), Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20301. 

The Department of Defense Overseas Dependents Schools 
has also published a booklet entitled Overseas Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Educators, October 1968. 
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PEACE CORPS 

The Peace Corps promotes world peace and friendship by 
sending American volunteers to help developing countries 
meet their needs for trained manpower. At the end of ils 
sixth fiscal year, 14,968 volunteers were serving or prepar- 
ing to serve In 50 developing nations. Volunteers serve for 
two years, receive a small living allowance, scaled to the 
area, and are given a terminal contribution at the end of 
their service. 

Basic requirements are simple: volunteers must be at 
least 18, with no dependents under 18; a U.S. citizen; and 
in reasonably good physical health. In certain skill areas, 
like mechanics, men are being accepted with wives who 
do not have to volunteer; children may be included in 
such cases. In situations requiring certain esoteric skills, 
the 2-year requirement may be reduced. 



Education Is a traditional Peace Corps job, occupying 
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about 74 of the volunteers in Latin America and North 
Africa, the Near East, and South Asia; and Va of the volun- 
teers in Africa, East Asia, and the Pacific. Volunteers teach 
varied subjects: English, social studies, physical education, 
biology, chemistry, horticulture, arts and crafts, farm me- 
chanics, music, carpentry, geology, home economics. 

A recent shift, however, keys occupations to more basic 
needs, such as increasing food supplies. The percentage of 
vol'jnleers in leaching will drop over the next few years, 
with increases in agricultural projects and public health 
work, particularly family planning. ^ 

Experience in the Peace Corps often opens doors to the 
returning volunteer. At home, the Peace Corps puts two 
teachers back into the school system for every one it re- 
cruits. Schools have often waived certification require- 
ments or made special arrangements to hire returned 
volunteers. Additionally, volunteers return home well- 
qualified to help run Peace Corps programs, to work in 
similar government agencies, and to direct special pro- 
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grams in poverty areas and schools. Some volunteers credit 
Peace Corps experience with focusing their career plans. 
A physical education teacher returned frorn Sierra Leone, 
for instance, interested in the problem areas of teaiching 
and is now developing ways to work with underachieving 
seventh and eighth grade boys as chief counselor at the 
Pennsylvania Advancement School. Several Peace Corps 
returnees have been hired by the .Worcester Public 
Schools in cooperation with the Center for International 
Education at the University of Massachusetts to develop an 
African curriculum. 



. FOR INFORMATION: 
The Peace Corps is an independent governmental ^gency. 
National headquarters is 806 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20525; there are regional offices in San 
Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta, and Boston (see Peace Corps 
in telephone directory). 

Useful booklets are; Teaching: Education Lays the Founda- 
tion for Human and Economic Development - Peace 
Corps, the Peace Corps' Seventh Annual Report, June 1968; 
Peace Corps Factbook, 1970; and Peace Corps Reader. 



FEDERAL PROGRAM PROFILE 
TEACHER CORPS 

Teacher Corps recruits and trains inexperienced teacher 
interns in teams under the direciion of an experienced 
leader. While teaching, most interns are also working on 
a master's degree program including teacher certification. 
Grants to universities cover tuition and administrative 
costs. In some cases, experienced teachers desiring train- 
ing may be assigned ex ofiicio to a Teacher Corps team 
' and participate in the program at their own expense. Other 
programs cover third, fourth, or fifth undergraduate years. 
A few begin in high school. 

Teacher Corps teams serve in 150 school systems and 
, study in about 50 universities in over 30 states, Puerto 
Rico", and Washington, D.C. About half the school systems 
are in the cities and about half in small towns and rural 
areas. At least one school in the district will draw 50% of 
its students from low income families. Many interns come 
from the communities they ^erve: black, Mexican-Ameri- 
caVi, Indian, migrant. Over 30% are from minority groups. 
About two-thirds teach at the elementary, one-third at the 
secondary level. 

Corpsmen are considered employees of the school systems 
In which they work, although the federal government pays 



up to 90 per cent of their salaries. They spend half a day or 
more In the school, work In the neighborhood on educa- 
tional programs, and study at the sponsoring university. 

This program has created the new role of team leader. The 
team leader acts as the interns' liaison between the school^ 
the university, and the neighborhood. Team leaders have 
several years' experience working with children from low 
income families, at least five years' experience, and a mas- 
ter's degree. They are master teachers, counselors, and 
clinical professors. Filling new slots, too, are the school 
system project coordinator (part-timc^in a small system, 
full-time in a large) and the university program director. 

FOR INFORMATION; 

Teacher Corps Is administered by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202. 
Teacher Corps applicants must complete pre-service train- 
ing of 6 to 13 weeks, during which they have provisional 
status. Up to 20 ger cent may "wash out" before becoming 
full«fledged Corpsmen eligible to receive $75/week plus 
$15 for each dependent. Students, of course, are eligible 
for the usual college loans. Printed information available: 
Futures in iducaiion: Teacher Corps (includes application 
blanks); Teacher Corps Program Handbook, Fact Sheet on 
Teacher Corps, 
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FEDERAL PROGRAM f ROFIUE 
UPWARD BOUND 

Upward Bound is a national pre-college program to moti- 
vate educationally and economically deprived high school 
students. Upward Bound gives these students a new 
chance to reach their acatlemic potential. Most projects 
consist of an intensive six to eight week reslcfentlal sum- 
mer program and a follow-up program during the school 
year, in which the gains made In the summer are consoli- 
dated through after-school tutoring, Saturday classes, and 
cultural activities. The full-time summer residential pro- 
gram is usually on a college campus. Small classrooms, 
individual tutoring, personal counseling, medical and 
dental care, and small weekly stipends are common fea- 
tures. Academic study Is supplemented by activities in 
art, music, drama, photography, journalism, and off- 
campus field trips. 

In four years Upward Bound has grown from 18 pilot pro- 
grams, 2,061 students, and a $2.2 million budget (1965- 
1966) to 298 programs, 26,000 students, and a $31.9 million 
budget (1968-1969). Seventy-seven per cent of the first 
year's ^roup entering college have completed their third 
year. As of July, 1969, the program had involved 32,000 
students (approximately 51% black, 33% while, 9% 
Spanish-American, 4% Indian, 1% Oriental, 2% Eskimo). 
By any standards It Is a genuine success. 

D(»nionstration projects add variety* Five universities are 
working with prisons in Oregon, New Mexico, Kentucky. 
Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. The first prison project. In 



Oregon, originally enrolled 62. Of the 38 from this group 
so far released, 24 are attending college, working part- 
time and avoiding criminal activity. An Indian Counseling 
Center is operating In Seattle. 

This program has created new roles. College and university 
Students work as volunteer tutor-counselors; eAch project 
has a director and often an assistant director (headquarters 
recommends a full-time person throughout the academic 
year); and the summer teaching staff generally has Vs reg- 
ular secondary school teachers - preferably from schools 
of the students, Vs teaching faculty of the sporis6rlng col- 
lege, and V3 psychologists, and soda! scientists. Emphasis 
is placed on excellent academic programs; the close sup- 
portive relationship of staff to each student Implies a need 
for diversely talented, strong, and sensitive individuals. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

Applicants for teaching positions shoulJ contact the Indi- 
vidual school In early fall for summer posts. Graduate 
students might consider tutoring during the school year to 
build experience and to become visible as a possible sum- 
mer teacher. 

The program Is entrusted to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, 1200 19th Street, Washington, D.C. 20506, but 
operation Is subcontracted/to Educational Associates, Inc., 
1717 Massachusetts Ave., 'n.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Printed Information available: a list of Upward Bound 
projects in each region, Upward Bound fact Sheet, Upwdixd 
Bound Cuidelines, Upward Bound -The War on Ta/enl 
Waste. 
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VISTA ^ VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO AMERICA 

Since janiJary, 1965, more than 8,000 VISTA volunteers 
have shown a direct concern for combating poverty 
within the United Stales, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
^ ajid the U.S. Pacific Territories. Initially, the most Impor- 
^,taot requirements for selection to VISTA were previous 
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voluntary experience and a desire to serve. Today, still 
another factor Is important: professional skill or trained 
talenL VISTA is enrolling an unusual number of lawyers, 
education specialists, business school graduates, health 
workers, architects, and planners. The majority of volun- 
teers are college graduates between 20-24, but volunteers 
can range In age from 18-80, and some have a technical 
school education. 
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\ ^ VISTA volunteers are sponsored by a variety of public and 

' private non-profit organizations, Including social yyelfare 
agencies, grassroots neighborhood and community orga- 
\ nizatlons, ciiy, county, and state poverty programs, and 
other groups whose aims are to assist the poor. Volunteers 
rarely work singly, but generally are placed in teams num- 
bering as many as twelve. The degree of supervision that a 
volunteer receives varies with the project to which he is 
assigned. 

The training period seeks to define volunteer roles and 
propounds a philosophy of responsiveness to community 
^ needs. It also seeks to show how previously acquii'ed skills 
are applicable to anti-poverty efforts, and to the extent 
, possible, provides skills and Information specifically re- 
quired by individual projects. VISTA volunteers receive 
six weeks of training, approximately four of which are 
spent in the project community. Volunteers serve for one 
year; with* approval, they may re-enroll, and nearly 40% 
do. 




Volunteers receive a basic living allowance, scaled to the 
area. They are given a monthly allowance for personal 
incidef!tals, and a monthly terminal contribution of $50 
is set aside for the conclusion of service. 

FOR INFORMATION: 

Information Is available from VISTA, Washington, D.C. 
20506, or from the regional offices of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Applicants must be citizens or per- 
manent residents of the U.S. or its territories. There are no 
entrance examinations, minimum education or experience 
requirements. Applicants fill out an extensive application- 
questionnaire. On the questionnaire, applicants may indi- 
cate general geographical and work assignment prefer- 
ences; these are honored to the extent possible, although 
VISTA'S primary concern is to match the skills of the volun- 
teer to the needs of the people with whom he will serve. 
Married couples apply and serve together. Volunteers have 
been deferred from the draft, but the final decision is up 
to local draft boards. 
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A genuinely significant development has been the federal government's funding of 
three major regional educational networks: nine Research and Development Centers, 
fifteen Regional Educational Laboratories, and nineteen Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Centers are generating new roles in quantity. 

The R&D centers and the regional labs both are administered by the Research Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education, although they have distinctive functions and staffing 
needs. Both were established in 1963. During 1969 the R&D centers were funded at 
$8.1 million; REL at $23.6 million, and ERIC at $3.4 million. 

Jobs in these centers usually require more education and experience than those in 
other federal programs and they are more difficult to get. Candidates should have a 
master's degree, several years of teaching experience, and specialized skills or experi-. 
ence in the focus area of the center. Most program directors are university faculty mem- 
bers with doctor's degrees; research assistants are often graduate students. 
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RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS 



The research and development centers program was established in 1963, under the 
Cooperative Research Act. The program is administered by the Bureau of Research of 
the Office of Education. The intent is to attract research personnel from appropriate 
disciplines, consolidate more conclusive and cumulative results, and close the gap 
between educational research and educational practices. 

Currently there are ten research and development centers in university settings from 
Athens, Georgia, to Eugene, Oregon. They are concerned with such diverse matters as 
cognitive learning, educational administration, the social organization of schools, and 
the learningprocess. 

Staff size ranges from large -160 at the Learning R&D Center at Pittsburgh and 
slightly fewer at the Center for R&D for Leaming and Re-Education at Wisconsin - to 
small, as few as 50. A key person is the professional researcher, usually a university 
faculty member with a joint appointment spending half or more of his time in the 
center. Research associates are also at doctoral level; they may have faculty status or 
come from other academic institutions or research enterprises.,GTaduate students are 
often research assistants. An advanced graduate student sometimes commits a major 
portion of his time^to the center, others work part-time or on short-term projects. 

There are also technical assistants. At the top of the employment scale is a full-time 
technician, often on a senior level of employment and holding advanced degrees; he 
may be a computer techndlogist with a background in engineering or physics. Inter- 
mediate programmers with bachelor's or master's degrees and individuals familiar with^ 
educational technology, audio-visual techniques, communication and graphic arts, 
photography, or teaching machines might also appear on the staff. 



Center for the Advanced Study of fducat/ona/ Admmistn- 
tion 

School organization and administration in the societal 
context 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Center ^or Research and Deve/opment for Leammg and 
/?e-fdu cat/on 

Learning efficiency for children and adults 
University of V\/isconsin, 1404 Regent St., Madison, Wis 
53705 

Center for Researcl) and Development in H/g/ier Educat/on 
Organization, purposes, and outcomes of higher educa- 
tion 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif, 94720 



Center for Researcf) and Leadersf)ip Deve/opment in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education 
Research and development activities, including opera- 
tion of ERIC clearinghouse on adult and vocational edu- 
cation 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Center for Research, Development, and Training in Occu- 
patlonal Education 

Research and development emphasizing southern needs 

in adult and vocational education 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh, N.C 27607 

Center for the Study of Social Of,ganization of Schools and 
the Learning Process 
Influence of social and administrative organization of 
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schools on learning of students from diverse back- 
grounds 

lohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Center for the Study of the Evaluation of Instructional 
Programs 

Study of evaluation processes and techniques 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

Leirr)ir)g Research ar)d Development Center 
Learning research and instructional practices 

University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

It 

Research and Development Center in Educational Stimu- 
/at/on 

Programs of early and continuous stimulation, 3- to 12- 
year-olds 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601 



Research and Development Center in Teacher Educatiori 

Teacher education 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712 



FOR INFORMATION: 

journal of Research anc( Development in Education, Vol- 
ume 1, No. 4, Summer 1968 (Athens, Georgia), is entirely 
devoted to these R&D Cer^ters. Back copies available for 
$2.00. See above address. • 

See also The National Program of Educational Laboratories 
referred to in the following section. Nine R&D Centers are 
described. 



REGIONAL Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 provides for the estab- 

EDUCATIONAL lishment of a national program of educational laboratories. The laboratories are admin- 
LABORATORIES istered by the Bureau of Research of the Office of Education. Laboratory in this case 
does not mean just a building, but a. center bringing together colleges and universities, 
state departments of education, schools, and other educational organizations to solve 
the educational problems of a geographical area. 

At present there are fifteen laboratories, each an independent, non-profit corporation 
with its own governing board and staff. The program and organization of each labora- 
tory are determined by its governing board. All but one began'^as totally dependent on 
federal funds, but a number have diversified so there is outside financial support. 

In descending order the largest are the Center for Urban Education, Research for 
Better Schools, Southwest Regional Laboratory, Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory. Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, and Far West Laboratory for Edu- 
cational Research and Development. Staff size scales down from a high of 73 at the 
Center for Urban Education to 30-40 at the Education Development Center, whose 
regional educational laboratory staff members represent only 10% of their total opera- 
tion. 

In terms of staff positions, laboratories have discovered a need for a multidisciplina- 
rian whio can systematically engineer a new concept or product for wide-scale appli- 
cation. This person needs skills in research, marketing, administration, and field work. 
He guides an idea from pilot project to national dissemination; he oversees the getting- 
the-bugs-out research phase, directs a progressively widening cycle of pilot testing, 
designs packaging and marketing, and establishes appropriate links with teachers and 
school systems. These talents are so rare that some labor^ries are actually training 
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Staff for this development role. In general, the labs are seeking a much wider range of 
talent, drawing particularly from the physical, life, and social sciences and less from the 
behavioral sciences of educational psychology and sociology. Labs are becoming more 
and more interdisciplinary. 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) 
1414 Kanawha Blvd. 
Charleston, W. Va. 25325 

focus: helping rurally isolated school districts upgrade the 
quality of education through the establishment of "educa- 
tional cooperatives" so the districts* may share technical 
equipment, mobile facilities, and other resources. 

Center for Urban Education (CUE) 
105 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

focus: improving educational practice in northern met- 
ropolitan school systems through programs that insure 
literacy in the early grades, promoting teacher competence 
and morale, and assisting schools to integrate their facili- 
ties and use mass media more effectively. 



Centra/ Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory 
(CEMREL) ^^^^^^ 
10646 St. Charles Rock Rdr^ 
St. Ann, Mo. 63074 

focus; developing curffcula in mathematics and aesthetics 
for students in grades K-12; demonstrating computer as- 
sisted instruction for rural schools; designing teaching 
strategies for use with special student populations; devel- 
oping computer applications to serve educators in regional 
and stale school planning, administration, and instruction. 



fastern Regional Irtstitute for Education (ERIE) 
635 James St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13203 

focus; developing a model of individualized instruction fn 
which the total resources of a school^are harnessed to 
support the program; designing a sys^m for installing and 
monitoring a new curriculum in schools of diverse char- 
acteristics. 



Education Development Center (EDO 
55 Chapel St. 
Newton, Mass, 02160 

focus; developing programs designed to help pilot com- 
munities to improve the quality of their schools, includmg 
the establishment of resource teams which can help each 
community in such areas as curriculum development, pre- 
and in-service training of teachers, and community atti- 
tudes. 

far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development (FWLERD) 
Claremonl Hotel, 1 Garden Circle 
Berkeley, Calif, 94705 

focu5- improving the instructional skills of experienced 
teachers by developing self-instructional course packages 
based on microleaching techniques; improving the means 
by which school personnel are informed about tested 
alternatives in dealing with educational problems. 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL) 
^04 East Independence Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 61108 

focus: developing self-directed learning among a general 
student population, emphasizing the development of pro- 
grams to train teachers in skills which foster self-directed 
learning in students, 

Nort/jvvest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 

400 Lindsay Building 

710 Southwest Second Ave, 

Portland, Oregon 97204 

focus, developing strategies for training leaders to instruct 
other professionals in the use of promising mstructional 
practices; developing individualized course materials and 
guidance programs for small rural schools; developing 
model school programs for culturally different children. 
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Rtgioml f ducat/on Laboratory for the Caro/Znas & 
VirginUiRELC/) 
Mutual Plaza 
Durham, N.C. 27701 

focu5. training personnel to appl^ institutional research 
and planning processes within colleges and universities; 
selecting and installing new educational materials and 
methods in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
three states. 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) 
121 South Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

focus: field testing and further developing a system of 
individually prescribed instruction; developing "research 
implementation" personnel to assist school administrators 
in identifying and solving educational problems. 

Southeastern Education Laboratory (SEi) 
3450 International Blvd. 
Hapeville/Ca. 30054 

focus: improving communication skills among educa- 
tionally disadvantaged whites and Negroes in rural and 
urban schools; improving interpersonal relations in dis- 
advantaged schools. 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SWEDL) 
800 Brazos St. 
Austin, Texas 78767 

focus: developing programs in which the teacher, the in- 
structional program, materials, and activities are structured 
to meet the unique needs of Mexican-American, Negroes, 
and French Acadians; developing applications of com- 
puter technology which meet the management needs of 
individual schools and the instructional needs of indi- 
vidual students. 

Southwest Regioml Laboratory for iducational Research 
and Development (SWRL) 
1130O LaCienega Blvd. 
tnglewood, Calif. 90304 

focus: developing a coordinated primar/ grade curriculum 
that includes communication skills, probien) solving, and 



humanities element; developing a com|^ter-managed 
instruction system to aid the teacher, and a computer- 
based planning system to assist the school administrator 
in decision-making; developing instructional materials to 
train school personnel to use SWRL-developed products. 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory (SWCEL) 
117 Richmond Drive, N.E. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87106 

focus: developing an improved first-year school experi- 
ence in the language arts with initial emphasis on oral 
language for Mexican-American and Indian children. 

Upper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory (UMREL) 
1640 East 78th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55423 

focus: developing new methods of teacher training which 
will improve teacher competency; developing in-service 
programs to prepare school staffs to work more effectively 
with new curriculum and changing patterns of school 
organization. 



FOR INFORMATION: 

A 105 page paperback booklet by Francis S. Chase pub- 
lished in 1969 gives an independent appraisal of twenty 
Regional Educational Laboratories aod nine Research and 
Development Centers. Write for The National Program of 
Educational Laboratories, U.S. Office of Education, Bureau 
of Research, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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^^^^ ^^^^ 's the acronym for Educational Resources Information Center. ERIC is a nationwide 

CLEARINGHOUSES information network for providing ready public access to current programs, materials, 
ideas, and research. It consists of a coordinating staff in Washington, D.C.; nineteen 
special-subject clearinghouses located at univ^ities or with professional organizations 
across the country; a centralized computer facility in California; and a document repro- 
duction subcontractor in Maryland. The clearinghouses are each responsible for a par- 
ticular educational area - adult education, exceptional children, rural education and 
small schools, and so on. Research in Education, a monthly abstract joJrnajl, lists recent 
acquisitions. 

Clearinghouses are located at universities or professional organization headquarters 
so that the director, a leader in his field, is not divorced from his specialty but has direct, 
continual contact with it. This liaison is also important for other staff members, inasmuch 
as the prime function of an ERIC center is tc^ reflect the most current and substantial 
findings in a particular field. New centers for social studies and educational testing and 
measurement are being planned. 

At the clearinghouses, indexers and abstracters review information from all over the 
United States and prepare it for microfiching and dissemination. The center also gener- 
ates new products: bibliographies and monographs synthesizing and extending current 
information. The bimonthly ERIC newsletter from the Center for the Disadvantaged is 
an excellent example. i 

Most clearinghouses are^smallf having 10 or fewer full-time staff. There is usually a 
director, an assistant director, and a dfrector of internal operations. At a university these 
are generally drawn from the faculty; at a professional organization there is more 
chance of an "outsider" participating. Abstracters and indexers are subject specialists 
and graduate students; they work part-time or full-time. Qualifications range from a 
bachelor's degree and a year of teaching experience to fluency in five languages with 
fifteen years of professional writing and field experience. The Director of ERIC has 
stated that "a scarcity of information science or documentation experts" makes ade- 
quate staffing "especially difficult." 



Adult Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

Counseling and Personnel Services 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich.4C104 

Disadvantaged 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 



Early Childl)ood Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, III. 61601 

Educational Administration 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Educational Facilities 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 53703 
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fducaO'ona/ Media & Technology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 94305 

Exceptiona! Children 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Higher Education 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Junior Colleges 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

Library & Information Sciences 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55404 

Linguistics 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Washington, D,C. 20036 

Reading 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 

Rural Education & Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 88001 



Science Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 

Teacher Education 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Teaching of Englisfi 

National Council of Teachers of English 
Champaign, 111.61820 

Teaching of Foreign Languages 

Modern Language Association of America 

NewYork,N.Y. 10011 

Vocational & Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



FOR INFORMATION: 

"ERIG ... A National Network to Disseminate Educational 
Information," Harvey Marron, Spec/a/ Libraries, December, 
1968, pp. 775-782. Mr. Marron is Chief of ERIC. 
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Little has been written about state departments of education nationwide, and most 
material is concerned with political rather than operational aspects. This section relies 
heavily on interviews and subjective data gathered from four departments: Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 

The clearest truth about state departments of education is that they are highly individual 
in scope and organization, in staffing patterns, qualifications and salaries, and in 
present and future emphases. The most accurate generalization is that departments are 
undergoing rapid changes due to an influx of federal funds, demands from urban areas, 
and the pressure from local schools to become less regulatory and more creative. Con- 
sequently, qualified applicants often find considerable internal fluidity and newly- 
created jobs or roles. This generalization is borne out by the experience of Pennsyl- 
vania's chief recruiter who returned recently after an eight year absence: 'It's a com- 
pletely different- and much better -department than I left." 
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Most departments have three to a dozen major divisions, each housing several appro-" 
priate bureaus. These divisions may include instruction (Md., Mass., Cdrin., Pa.); 
vocational education (Mass., Conn.); administratrve services (all four); planning/re- 
search/development (Mass., Conn.); and finance (Mass.). Some states include higher 
education under the Commissioner (New York, Pa.); others have a separate board and a 
chancellor for higher education (Mass.). 

Organizational charts of departments of education reveal a far wider sphere of activi- 
ties than the average school of education student realizes. In many states the bureau or 
division dealing with vocational education has as many or more staff persons than those 
dealing with traditional elementary and secondary education curriculum. Passage of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the amendments of 1968 presage an intensifica- 
tion rather than a lessening of this trend. 

Organizational charts will al^o reflect a concern for school building and school 
finance. State departments are trying to develop additional, sources of revenue to avoid 
closing schools for fiscal reasons. Relating curriculum, methods, and school buildings at 
time? of consolidation or construction is another problem. Adult education is a further 
important element. More than half a million persons ever twenty-five in Massachusetts 
alone have no more than an eighth grade education. The implications for adult basic 
education as well as vocational education are staggering. Research, and development 
divisions on the charts indicate the need for long-range planning skills. 

Organizational charts are also useful for the philosophy they reveal. For example, 
Pennsylvania's career development section (separate from a personnel section) hints at 
the existence of a fine in-sen/ice program -which indeed is true. Among other things, the 
program provides that each year two percent of the staff may take a year's educational 
leave of absence at ninety percent salary plus tuition after only two years of service. 

Thus one simple action we can recommend: write for samples of organizational charts 
and personnel policies. A comparison of them will be helpful. Locate bureaus you might 
be Interested in exploring and arrange to speak with a staff person over the phone or in 
person. If your interest becomes serious, pay careful attention to the calibre of your 
future director and his immediate superior. Their excellence will relate directly to your 
ability to accomplish. 

Virtually every state department has two categories of professional personnel. The 
first includes those in key management positions such as division and bureau directors. 
The former are often brought in from outside, the latter often promoted from within. 
The second category includes staff and field positions, the level usually being deter- 
mined by salary rather than job definition. Category two constitutes forty to sixty per- 
cent of the staff and is the level most professionals start at. The following chart offers a 
basic comparison of category two positions in four states. As a general ru|je the higher 
the salary the more demanding the qualifications, although requirements are some- 
Imnes waived. 1 
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SUte andlobmiis 

CONNECTICUT 
Service specialist \ 
Associate consultant | 
Educational consultant j 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Supervisor 
Senior supervisor 

MARYLAND 
Assistant supervisor 
Educational supervisor 
Supervisor 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Advisors 



% of SUff Silary Rivige ^ Ba5/c /?eqy/femen(s 



75 



30 
30 



vartes 
40-45 



50 



11,300-13,700 Master's/experience 

13,700-16,900 Doctorate/experience 

15,100-18,600 Doctorate/experience 

8,977-11,239 Master's/1.3 yrs. teaching experience 

10,202-12,870 Master's/experience often as 
superintendent or principal 

10,213-13,417 Bachelor's 

11,233-14,757 Master's 

12,357-16,235 Doctorate 

12,075-15,387 Master's/4-8 yrs. varied experience 
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The number of doctorates varies tremendously. Of 100 central staff in Connecticut, 
about 85% hAve them. Of 300 In Massachusetts, less than 3% have (hem. Of 35 in the 
instruction division in Maryland (totafstaff, 300), half have them now and another 
quarter wil! by September, 1970. Of 600 in Pennsylvania, between a fourth and a fifth 
have them. 

Who are state departments especially looking for^ Pennsylvania's fastest growing area 
is higher education: the department is hard-pressed to find generalists with experience 
m curriculum development, administration, ancLplanning at that level. The state is also 
"looking constantly for people in research nnd individuals with urban educational ex^ 
perience and sensitivity." Pennsylvania has bureaus for management information sys^ 
terns and for educational quality assessment, showing new talents needed. Maryland 
was forced to conduct a long search recently to find a doctoral level person in the psy- 
chology of education. This department has just brought in a new supervisor of early 
childhood education whose responsibility for state-wide education from birth to eight 
years will soon Include related parent education. Like most states, Maryland is hard 
pressed to find vocational education staff, particularly with advanced degrees. Connec- 
ticut had to wait several months to locate a physical education person with a doctorate. 

In the same vein, Massachusetts' bureau for curriculum innovation has hired Kvo 
trained evaluators and is training a person in dissemination., This state's new equ edu- 
cational opportunity unit has hired staff to assist with bussing programs and school 
integration problems. In addition, the department recently hired a Comell University 
graduate in labor and management relations with four years of elementary teaching 
experience. She will work in personnel and assist the department with its own teacher 
association negotiations. The department's educational television unit plans and pro- 
duces new programs for daytime classroom use. 

The United States Office of Education has identified three important functions of state 
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^ departments of education: /eadewh/p- planning, research, consulting, coordinating. 

^^disseminating information, public relations; reguUtory - general activities promoting- 
the overafh^cational program, such as setting and enforcing minimum standards and 
regulating the spending of state funds; and operat/ona/- miscellaneous programs of 
service to individuals, and support where needed to local districts. 

Both Connecticut and Maryland felt they were spending about 75% of their time oh 
leadership activities. For example, Connecticut's vocational education section designed 
a series of "vocational program^ackages" suitable for comprehensive schools. Several 
supervisors^travelled from school to school "selling" the programs. When a principal 
indicated an interest the fielcf supen/isor followed the "salesman" with further details. 
Two factors, a new commissioner and a major study of the department now in progress 
make Massachusetts worth watching. Even now the department is shifting to a cross- 
bureau'lask force approach to solving problems. 

Often a department staff's accomplishments depend on its ingenuity in overcoming 
serious imitations. One of the greatest problems is money. In Massachusetts, the de- 
* partment does not have fiscal autonomy, even for personnel. Lack of staff to work out 
details has impeded implementation of a 1965 three hundred thousand dollar study of 
educational needs. The Willis-Harrington study required the state to set minimum 
standards in various areas, but virtually no money has been allotted to those now at 
work on this important task. Some units, like the Bureau of Curriculum Innovation, are 
limited by little or no state budget appropriation and exist only because of some admin- 
istrative funds from federal programs. In short, it is a good idea to inquire about appro- 
priations to the department generally and to the areas you are interested in specifically; 
this will give you some idea of how much impact your potential unit can make on the 
problems of the state. 

Another problem state departments face is ^long history of locl!*iautonomy, taking 
it difficult to promote change. When the Massachusetts State Department mandated 
V kindergarten recently, citizens filed bills to reverse that decision! Since all state depart- 
ments of education depend on the legislature for their money, too much reform. can 
boomerang back to the legislators and affect the education budget. On the other hand, 
Maryland s experiences represent a completely different situation. Since that state is 
* organized educationally by counties rather than towns -23 counties and Baltimore - 

the department of education has been able to work effectively with the counties and 
^ have genuine representation on all kinds of state-wide committees. County projects 

frequently use state supervisors as resource consultants in curriculum development 
projects. Consequently, guidelines are often in operation before they are in print. The 
material- generally comes out under the aegis of the county) or jointly, county-state. 
Thus over a period of time the presence of a state department person provides com. 
nuity and cohesiveness without a sacrifice of local preferences or opportunities for 
growth. 
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It is also revealing to ask a st^te department of education what it sees as future em- 
phases. Anticipating a need for evaluation skills, Maryland is hiring a team from 
Columbia to trairi every professional in the Division of Instruction injthese skills. Be- 
cause of increiasing dissemination needs, the department also plans to hire v/riters and 
an editor. The department's work in curriculum development is definitely increasing, so 
that directors are looking for more people who combine supervisory experience with 
curriculum fields. Therefore, they are hiring fewer people on the basis of subject matter 
experience alone. Whereas in the past supervisors have done field work - that is, worked 
with leadership in local schools to improve a subject matter area, conducted inservice 
meetings, etc. -they now are spending as much as 50% of their time as curriculum 
resource people in local developmental situations. 

Massachusetts' Associate Commissioner for Personnel foresees a real concern for 
urban education and a consequent need for staff sensitive to urban populations and their 
educational requirements, A five-year manpower projection by Pennsylvania has only 
emphasized how dependent their plans are on three factors: funding levels; some reso- 
lution of philosophical differences between "traditionalists" and "innovators;" and 
gubernatorial continuity. 

We should also mention that state level educational jobs exist outside the depart- 
ments of education. Unfortunately, it is very difficult to track them down except by 
carefully consulting a state government telephone directory or locating someone in 
state service with a broad orientation and time to advise. Education programs in prisons 
and youth service division centers require state level super\'ision. If a state does not have 
a regional OEO office, some wing of state government will probably have OEO services 
subcontracted to it. ^uch is the case with the Massachusetts Department of Community 
Affairs. Other states may have long-range planning offices which house a few education 
specialists. 

In the end, perhaps the most appealing aspect of departments of education is their 
potential for service and changemaking, which is on the upswing. A person with ideas 
IS increasingly able to put them into effect if he has the imagination to cut through 
bureaucratic limitations. Success takes patience, persistence, willingness to work quietly 
and withouK recognition, a sense of humor, administrative (even secretarial!) skills, 
abihty to look at situations in a multidisciplinary way, political savvy, and a real com- 
mitment to education for everyone. 



An article by Lawrence lannaccone on slate departments 
of education and various other agencies is to be published 
by Macmillan in their new Encyclopedia of Education. 



FOR INFORMATION: 




sibihUes of State Departments of Education. 



Many useful facts and charts about the Massachusetts 
State Dept. of Education can be found in a Report 0/ (fte 
5pec/a/ CoPDmission Established to Ma/ce an Investigation 
and Study Relative to Improving nnd Extending Education 
Facilities in ttie Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The 
Willis-Harrington Study was published in 1965. 



The US Government Printing Office reprinted a 1960 
edition of a resource booklet entitled Curriculum. Respon- 
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More organizations and varieties of institutional arrangements are devoted to education 
than one might think. New roles can be found or created within the present structure of 
public school systems. They can be found in experimental schools established to pro- 
vide alternatives to public school instruction. They exist in research centers, founda- 
tions, associations, and other non-profit educational organizations that are jelated to 
schools, teachers, and improved education. 

This section identifies major new roles within the public schools, reports generically 
on experimental schools, describes a representative number of non-profit educational 
organizations, and outlines the employment picture in research centers, foundations, 
and associations. Although only a few examples illustrate each category, they are sug- 
gestive of the variety one can find nationwide, given some persistence in ferreting them 
out. * 



New Roles sn There are few recognized paths of professional advancement open to a classroom 

Public Schools teacher. Generally, the path up is also the path out of the classroom into administra- 

tion, guidance, or supervision. One problem with this kind of career ladder Is that class- 
room teaching is not necessarily the best preparation for these positions. Another 
problem is that most school systems lack time, resources, and vision for research and 
development, and- consequently- frequently lose their most taic;»ted teachers. 



EXPERIMENTAL Recently, alternative paths of advancement have begun to be established as a result of 

PROGRAMS increased federal funds for experimental programs. Many special programs are funded 

through various titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, particu- 
larly Title 111. Others are funded through foundation grants and other outside sources. 
Projects run the gamut of topics from the production of teacher training films for 
. kindergarten, to oceanographic education centers, to mobile learning labs, to parent 
awareness of child taleVit, to planning a regional media center, to urban-suburban 
cooperatives. In Massachusetts alone there are 75 Title III projects; there are more than 
2000 nationwide. A typical project in a single school has a director and one or two 
assistants who administer a small to medium-sized grant over a three year period. 
District-wide programs or regional cooperatives often have larger staffs. 

The Education Collaborative for Greater Boston (EdCo), for instance, includes seven 
school systems. Its programs are race relations training, a camp and living exchange, a 
work-study program for non-college students, an early childhood learning center, 
training for administrators in school-commumly relations, and a small grants program 
for innovative teachers. EdCo has a staff ofnO in positions ranging from secretary to 
director; for their staff, they look for pej6p\e with knowledge of urban problems and 
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background experiences in community involvement, education, business, and politics, 
plus experienced and creative artists in the areas of drama, music, ^rt, and photography. ^ 

Experimental programs have generated a host of new positions and have brought 
people with different skills into the schools to fill them. Offices and titles keep chang- 
ing, but the new roles are recognizable, nevertheless. Within the last four years, many 
school districts have acquired an Office of Project Development or a Federal Projects 
Coordinator, whose task it is to prepare and submit proposals and serve as a clearing- 
house for information concerning project funding. Once funded, projects must have 
staff. One Head Stari/Follow-Through Program in the Berkeley, California, Public 
Schools had a coordinator, 2 program assistants, 19 teachers, 19 instructional aides, 
4 social work a:.sistanis, a guidance teacher, a psychologist, a language specialist, a com- 
munity liaison worker, a secretary, and a nurse. A Preschool Education Project em- 
ployed a supervisor, a guidance consultant, a psychologist, a public health nurse, a 
supervising teacher, 5 teachers, 20 assistant teachers, 2 teacher aides/, and 2 neighbor- 
hood workers, offering 20 classes in 8 locations in combination with parent nurseries. 

Innovative projects require evjiluation; hence the fairly new role of Evaluation Co- 
ordinator, often an advanced graduate student or recent Ph.D. or Ed.D. with com- 
petence in designing measures of effectiveness appropriate to a school setting. Other 
new positions are Director of Research, Director of Dissemination, Director of School- 
Community Relations, and Public Information Specialist. 

Even relatively small programs tend to create new administrative roles. Schools have 
coordinators of student teachers, coordinators of volunteer mothers and teacher aides, 
directors of camping and outdoor education programs, coordinators of visits to nature 
centers, planetariums and museums, directors of desegregation and race relations pro- 
grams^, coordinators of schoo? to-school and teacher-to-teacher exchange programs 
with other communities and foreign countries, and so on. 

What seems most evident is that these roles require persons with interdisciplinary 
skill, often with different skills than a teacher or superintendent. A public information 
writer needs to know about publication layout, press releases, and lining people up for 
pictures; the coordinator of a New Careers program training paraprofessionals as 
teacher aides needs to know how to relate to the poor and how to operate within the 
school system. People who know the schools and another social or business world out- 
side the schools are needed. Social psychologists with skills in interpersonal relations ' 
are a case in point; so are social scientists with skills in research and interest in edu- 
cation. 

At first, however, school districts tend to operate experimental programs with little 
outside help. As the programs multip!/, personnel are reallocated, teachers are hired 
part-time or full-time, and outsiders - generally with doctorates or their equivalents in 
special skills - are recruited. It is probably easier to join the staff of a superordinate 
regional organization than to gain similar responsibilities as a newcomer to a school 
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district Teaching positions in experimental programs also go first to teachers within a 
system who have seniority and demonstrated ability. These positions offer valuable 
experience that can provide access to a variety of jobs in other organizational settings. 



TEACH^ 
TRAINING AND 
SUPERVISION 



erJc 



Other trends, often accelerated by experimental projects, are creating new roles within 
the public schools. Several new roles are foreseeable in training and supervising teachers. 
Important concepts here are the idea of diversified roles for teachers and the role of a 
master teacher, a skilled, experienced teacher who is responsible for the performance 
and continuing education of teacher aides, teacher assistants or intern teachers. A mas- 
ter teacher may work in a single school, in one or two schools, throughout a school 
system, or with several school systems. This role exists presently, in limited fashion, 
when teachers in a local school system are paid by a college or university to supervise 
student or intern teachers. 

In schools of the future, teachers may function more as resource persons, tutor- 
counselors and planning strategists. If they do, they will need assistance. While the 
future is not the present, there are indications of a growing interest in refining the job 
description of a teacher. Part of the impetus comes from the perennial shortage of 
good teachers, part from the need of urban schools to bring people from the commu- 
nity into the schools, and part because truly child-centered teaching simply requires 
more time and resources than one teacher in an ordinary self-contained classroom can 
muster. 

Some states are revising certification requirements to provide for diversified teacher 
roles. A 1968 study of teacher preparation and certification undertaken for the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Council on Education recommended licensing teachers on four lev- 
els: Internship, for those in training; associate, for beginning teachers; professional, for 
teachers with demonstrated ability to handle assignments without supervision; and 
specialist, for high level teachers and those with specializations such as counseling, 
supervision, administration, or subject areas such as sociology, psychology or systems 
analysis. 

Actually, some school districts have already taken steps in this direction. Schools are 
hiring teacher aides, lay readers, and lay learning center directors; some are incorpo- 
rating volunteer mothers Into school activities on a regular basis. The New Careers 
Program, sponsored by the Department of Labor, provides the structure and subsidy 
needed for the poor to find entry-level positions as teacher aides and then training for 
advancement. Diversified roles for administrators are also possible. In a foundation- 
sponsored project in inner-city New Haven, two elementary schools share two prin- 
cipals - one for administration and one for instruction. 
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CURRICULUM New roles are appearing in curriculum and materials development as schools and teach- 

AND MATERIALS ers become increasingly interested in curriculum reform. Large city systems usually have 
DEVELOPMENT a district-wide curriculum development department, some have demonstration sub- 

systems. Districts also have affiliations with innovative projects sponsored by universi- 
^^\^^ ties, foundations, or the federal government. Schools can promote local initiative by 

arranging released time for teachers, hiring teachers to work full-time during the sum- 
mer, giving small grants to teachers who want to try out an idea, or devoting 1% of the 
district budget to developmental purposes. Occasionally, small local foundations wiU 
provide grants of $500-$1,000 to teachers for work on individual projects. 

The increasing popularity of multi-media and manipulative curriculum materials, 
plus concern for curriculum reform, has led to the creation of a growing number of 
instructional materials centers. Some local projects are sophisticated expansions of the 
distnct audio-visual center, others are federally supported and part of an intended na- 
tional network of centers. Both offer new pos'tions for teachers. For example, the New 
England Materials-Instruction Center (NEMIC), one of fourteen federally funded centers 
established to provide materials for handicapped students, has esjablished 18 satellite 
centers in New England, all manned by local teachers with half-time appointments. 

Sometimes a teacher with special interests or skills can create his own position. A 
Brookline, Massachusetts, teacher who developed skills in film-making, graphic arts 
and photography picked up specialized training in a sunrfner institute and now works 
with students and teachers developing educational materials in these media. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 



Probably the best sources of information regarding un- 
usual roles within public schools arc teachers and admin- 
istrators. Newspapers and professional journals will help 
some, but there is no substitute for asking around. The 
directories below can only help a novice know where 
to ask. 



Pace Setters In /nnovat/on. This U.S. Office of Education 
publication has an abstract of every Title III project in (he 
United States. Indexes are by topic and geography. Most 
education libraries have this book. Other^vlse, write the 
U.S. Government Pnnting Office, Washington, D.C. 2(M02, 
$2.50. 



Title III Coordinators, A list of current Title 111 projects in 
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each state is available from that state's litle til Coordi- 
nator. State Department of Education. 

Teaching Opportunities, A Directory oi Placenyent Infor- 
matfon Ihis is an extremely vajuable pamphlet describing 
placement agencies and sen/ices that help teachers locate 
unusual teaching opportunities in the United States and 
abroad, at elementary through college levels. Write the 
U.S. Government Pnnting Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
250. 

Directory of Educational Information Centers, This direc- 
tory was compiled in 1969 by the Bureau of Research of 
the Office of Education. It lists, by state. Title Ml projects, 
research and development centers, instructional materials 
centers, regional educational laboratortos, and appropriate 
units of state government. It L* available in some special- 
ized education libraries. Otherwise write the y.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402. $1.25, 
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Types of 

Experimental 

Schools 



Experimental schools offer alternatives for students; teachers and pare. its. Some experi- 
mental schools exist within the public school structure; most exist outsid&^t hoping to 
influence it Jjy providing working models that deal successfully with people or problems 
often neglected by the public schools. Experimentakschools run the gamut of institu- 
tional ties. Teaching in these schools offers more than usual opportunities to try out 
ideas and gain valuable experience. 

Most closely allied with the public schools are experimental schools supported by a 
local school system. Two examples are the Par/cway 5choo/ in Philadelphia; where about 
i>50 high school students use the whole city as their classroom, and the MurnLy Road 
Annex of Newton High School in Newton, Massachusetts, an experimental school begun 
in 1967-1968 by a group of teachers, parents and students who wanted to break the 
traditional mold. At Murray Road students and faculty decide matters of curriculum, 
scheduling, and rules; the school is reorganized continually to reflect the concerns of 
its members. 

The Pennsylvania Advancement School represents, another kmd of institutional ar- 
rangement; the school is a private non-profit corporation under contract to the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education to act as a developmental arm of the school system. The 
Advancement School is, broadly, a research project, a curriculum development center, * 
and a school for about 200 underachieving 7th and 8th grade boys sent to the school by 
the Philadelphia public and diocesan schools. The staff at the Advancement School 
works to motivate and teach the boys. Successful approaches and materials are field- 
tested by regular public school teachers and then made generally available. The Ad- 
vancement School also functions as a teacher training center. 

The CA.M'. (Christian Action Ministry) Academy, formed from an alliance of 8 Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches in Chicago, also began with the express intention of effecting 
change in the Chicago public schools. The aim was tp provide a successful "second 
chance school" for dropouts, proving that public school rejects can learn, given the 
appropriate environment. The Academy recruits 17-25 year olds, provides a fairly indi- 
vidualized program of instruction, and gives job training, hfgh school and college 
preparatory certificates. It has deliberately run its program with the kind of budget and 
class size feasible for public schools. It has involved officials of the Chicago school 
system and representatives from 5 universities, and is in touch with the superintendent 
of schools and the board of education. 

Still another genre of experimental school is private, independent, and community- 
sponsored. In New York City a private educational system for dropouts has grown up 
alongside the public school system. It consists of 16 storefront schools, 2 academies of 
transition, and Harlem Prep, which is college preparatory. The Urban League, the Ford 
Foundation, and eleven corporations have provided financial support. In Boston, the 
black community has begun three elementary schools: the New School for Children, 
the Highland Park Free School, and the Roxbury CommunitySchooL 
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The CCfD 5choo/ or Apollo School illustrates yet another type of experimental 
school; a metropolitan area school supported by state funds. The acronym stands for 
Committee for Community Educational Development, It is the first of J^h^Sschools 
^approved by the Massachusetts legislature. The school opened in SeptemBer; 1969, 
ungraded; K-5; and located in Hecht House; Dorchester; Mass. Its 150 students, half 
white and half black, are drawn from Boston and 23 surrounding communities. 



SCHOOL PROFILE 



THE CCED SCHOOL - COMMITTEE FOR COMMUNITY 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT- 
Hecht House 

150 Amenan Legion Highway 
Dorchester, Afa55ac/)U5e(6 02122 
(617) 26';-7279 



"Students, teachers, parents, and community in coopera- 
tive union educate the child and each other." This prin- 
ciple guides the state's first experimental school, now 
operating in Hecht House, across from Frariklin Park in 
Boston. Various gr'oupings of the 150 elementary children 
emphasize the impo/tance placed on human relationships. 
One arrangement divide? the children into IS family 
groups, each including children of all ages. Family groups 
meet for a discussion, lunch, and a period at the end of 
the day. Here children learn responsibility to each other 
and explore alternatives in solving problems of relation- 
ships. Another arrangement places the children into one 
of three units by age: 5-6, 7-8, and 9-10. Each unl> has 5 
teachers and 5 work areas for English, social studies, 
science, math, and creative arts - modified tjelcestershlre. 
The curriculum stresses development of basic educational 



skills (reading, numbers, expression) as well as concepts 
like "one can effect positive changes in his environment" 
and "we should perceive differences in fellow humans as 
a potential source of enrichment rather than as a threat." 
In science, math, and reading a number of nationally- 
developed curricula are being tried out. One CCED- 
developed program links oVal and written expression with 
dance and physical education. Throughout, special atten- 
tion is being given to the child's adjustment from a tradi- 
tional, authoritarian school selling to an open school. Two 
hundred in attendance at a monthly parent meeting is not 
unusual. Five committees reflect their concerns; legisla- 
tion,, transfer of power (from the planning board to a 
parent board), communications, volunteers, and curricu- 
lum. Two years of planning by the Committee for Com 
munlty Eciucational Development resulted in legislation 
permitting thr^e experimental schools to be funded by 
and responsible to the state rather than to a local school 
committee. (Decisions about the other two have yet to be 
made.) State fiscal and civil service regulations have com- 
plicated the early days of the school and aspects of ar- 
rangln^transportation, obtaining supplies, and hiring staff* 
However, after moving from Roxbury to the Science 
Museum to Hecht House, the school is pulling together 
and already planning its expansion budget for next year, 
when 350 students are scheduled to be added. 



Some businesses are establishing experimental schools. The Thirteenth Year is a 
private school begun in September, 1969, by two Boston psychologists and counselors 
in business, together for twenty years irl a firm called Guidance Associates. The Thlr- 
teenth Year provides individual help and vocational orientation and counseling for high 
school graduates who are uncertain abcut college or career. The school is in an urban 
setting and has a Uvo semester day program with classrooms, but it does not resemble 
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a formal school experience either in curriculum or in teaching methods: Emphasis is on 
personal growth and development* through independent study, group dynamics, and 
intensive personal counseling. The Thirteenth Year is the first of several fiuman resources 
and educational counseling programs planned by its founders, now associated in a new 
enterprise called The University Center, Inc. 

Additionally, in the United States and Canada a "free school" movement is growing 
rapidly. Names and locations are constantly changing as over half have a life span of less 
than three years. The majority are elementary and are on the 6.>st and west coasts. Most 
"free schools" involve 20-40 children and 2-5 adults who live and work in the school 
community. Other adults volunteer part-time teaching. Salaries are minimal or non- 
existent. Tuition is low and in several schools not charged; parent donations maintain 
most schools. 

Settings are child-centered and highly experimental. "Free schools" try to develop 
an atmosphere where children can be themselves, free from what their teachers con- 
sider the coercive, fearful, and manipulative aspects of public school environment. 
There are few rules, punishments or pressures; children choose which classes they will ^ 
attend. Most schools have no exams, homework, report cards or grades. Typically, policy 
and problems are settled By community vote. 

Examples of free schools are the Ware/iouse Coop School in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, a school run by a cooperative of families of varied Income and ethnic back- 
grounds; the Early Learning Center in Stamford, Connecticut, an elementary school 
blending Montessorl, Sum^rhill and Leicestershire traditions; the Cambridge Free 
School, a tuition-free nursery school where the children define what's going on; the 
Boston School for Human Resources, a school that offers self-goveming communal liv- 
ing and a Curriculum focused on personal growth to high school graduates not yet ready 
for career or college; and the Little School of Seattle, an elementary school. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 

The New Schools Exchange This is Ihe only clearinghouse 
for information about "free" experimental schools: free 
schools, free universities, community schools, commune 
schools. The Exchange publishes a monthly forum and 
newsletter, individuals can send m comments or advertise 
for a school or position. Subscriptions to the newsletter 
are $10/year. Recently the Exchanjje began "A Continuing 
Directory of New, Innovative Schools and Educational 
Reform Groups." This should be the most complete listing 
available. Write 2840 Hidden Valley Lane, Santa Barbara, 
California 93103. 

This Magazine is About Schooh This /Vfaga^fne is a radical 
magazine about schools published by a group of friends 

o 
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involved in the free school movement as teachers, social 
workers, and child care workers. Back issues are a good 
way to gain perspective. Subscriptions ?re $3.50/year. 
Write PiD. Box 876, Terminal "A," Toronto 116, Canada. 

American Montcssori Society (AMS) People looking for 
teaching jobs outside the public school system might be 
happy in the Montessori schooU. There are about 600 
known Montessori schools or classes in America, and there 
are Montessori schools in Mexico, Canada, and Europe. 
The AMS maintains a list of these schools and approves 
training programs that certify qualified Montessori teach- 
ers; it is possible to get a master's degree with a specializa- 
tion m Montessori methods and philosophy. For informa- 
hon, write AMS, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. 
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Research 
Centers 



Educational research is difficult to keep up with. Some research is done in industrial 
settings. For example, Westinghouse Learning Corporation has a Measurement Research 
Center in Iowa City and a Behavior Systems Division and Education Advancement 
Center in Albuquerque. Research opportunities present themselves in the day-to*day 
work of research and development firms and management consulting organizations. 
But most educational research opportunities are found in the "non-profit" context of 
university-related research institutes, centers, foundatior^, laboratories, bureaus, cur- 
riculum projects, and experimental stations. The federal government supports networks 
of research and development centers, regional educational laboratories, and ERIC 
Clearinghouses. 

Most of these centers are closely connected with a college or university. There is the 
School Planning Laboratory at Stanford University, thel^Urban Child Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Center for the Study of Educational Innovation at the University 
of Massachusetts, the Earth Science Curriculum Project at the University of Colorado, 
the Committee on School Mathematics at the University of Illinois, the Learning Institute 
of North Carolina at the University of North Carolina, the Institute of Administrative 
Research at Teacher's College, Columbia University, the Harvard University Computer- 
Aided Instruction Laboratory at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, the Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education at the University of Georgia, and hundreds of others, 
large and small. 

Staff size at these centers ranges from a total of two at the Creativity and National 
Schools Project at Macafester College in St. Paul, Minnesota; to twenty-nine at the 
Communication Sciences Research Center at Howard University in Washington, D.C; 
to seventy-three at the Center for Urban Education in New York, a regional educational 
laboratory affiliated with the New York Slate Department of Education and with seven 
other educational institutions in New York City. Approximately one center in ten has a 
staff larger than thirty, 

A greatly expanded section about university research centers might be useful. They 
are exciting places where faculty have the res6urces and personnel to create significant 
new roles. An'important point to state in thi/book, however, is that afthough outsiders 
generally assume that jobs in university reseai^ch centers are plentiful and easy to get, 
this is not true. Staff positions usually go to graduate students and to lower ranking 
faculty. Only persons with specialized knowledge or an appropriate combination of 
skills can easily find a place. Access is generally through departmental offices and chair- 
men rather than through most university placement offices. 



OURCESOF INFORMATION: 

Research Centers Directory Outsrde of personal knowl- 
edge and a close reading of newspapers, newsletters, col 
lege catalogs and educational journals, this is the best 



source of information cor^cerning research centers. The 
directory gjves ihe names, addresses, institutional affilia- 
tions, principal fields of research, and size of professtonal 
and supporting staff for research centers in every field, 
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listing approximately 300 centers under "Education." New 
centers and centers in the process of formation are re- 
ported in New Research Centers, a periodic supplement 
issued 3-4 times a year. The Research Centers DireciorJis 
available in the reference section of most libraries. Or 
write Gale Research Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 



Cooperat/ye Research Projects. This is an announcement 
of researdi projects initiated by the Office of Education, It 
includes the names of project directors, sponsoring insti- 
tutions, and the probable duration of studies In progress. 
Check the lib^rary or write the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 45C. 



Foundations The foundation field as a whole is a very limited one from the standpoint of employ- 

ment opportunities. Although one sees references to 15,000 to 20,000 foundations, 
many concerned with some aspect of education, probably less than one percent have 
even one full time professional staff member..However, some of the larger, more active 
foundations -the Ford Foundation, the Citnegie Corporation, the Danforth Founda- 
tion-do have a professional staff who are the "eyes" of the foundation in seeking and 
evaluating new ventures and handling the actual operations of the organization.^ 

Foundation jobs are rarely first jobs; being a program officer in the Ford Foundation 
is something to plan for 5, 10, cm- 15 years into a career. Staff members are usually solic- 
ited perspnally. Working in a/foundatiOn-sponsored project is one wdy to become 
' known; another is working ijj/n office that obtains or coordinates foundation grants. 

Despite tHe limited number of positions, foundations are important to watch because 
they control the flow of mbney to other educational organizations. Thfey are a source of 
Information about interesting projects and a source of funds for people who want to 
pursue their own ideas. One can learn of grants in areas of interest by scanning appro- 
priate newspapers and journals and by subscribing to foundation newsletters like the 
Carneg/e Qiiarterty. Agencies receiving grants will often have new positions; persons 
interested In the project can then apply directly to the organization receiving the grant. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 

foundation Directory. This is a source of information 
nationally and locally. It gives name, address, donors, pur- 
pose and activities, and financial data regarding 6,803 
organizations that fit the definition of foundation. Listings 
are by slate, with indexes by field of interest, persons 
acli' e, and foundation name The directory is available in 
the reference section of most libraries; othervs'ise, write 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N.Y. 10017, or The 
Foundation Center (see next entry). 

foundation News A bi-monthly newsletter published by 
The Foundation Center, including articles reflecting cur- 

erJc 



rent trends in foundation perspectives and action Also 
lists grants by subject areas and changes in foundation 
personnel, Subscription is $6.00 annually. Write The 
Foundation Center, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York 10022, 

Attorney Cenera/'5 0///ce. Authorized non-profit orgkni- 
2ations must register with the Attorney General m each 
state. This office is'^a source of information concerning 
small local foundations. * 

Annua/ Register of Grant Support. Persons looking for 
funds might scrutinize this guide to the grant support 
programs of governmental agencies, foundations, busi- 
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nesses^ and professional organizations Grants are listed by 
subject and indexed by organization and geography. Check 
the library, or write Academic Media, Inc., Los Angeles, 
^Califorma 90053. 



Annual Reports and Quarterly Newsletters, Persons inter- 
ested in a particular foundation can write for an annual 
report, subscribe to the quarterly newsletter, or ask to be 
placed on the mailing list, 



Associations Educational associations ten(jh€t.be of ^vo types: those which are national in scope and 

draw a large, widely representative professional membership; and those which are 
smaller, more specifically concerned with particular educational interests or approaches. 



PROFESSIONAL Professional associations work to enhance the- interests of their members; a salaried 
ASSOCIATIONS staff generally coordinates research, publications, public relations, lobbying, confer- 
ences and committees, and field services to members. Such positions offer an oppor- 
tunity to gain visibility and overall perspective in a field. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (ASCD), for example, employs several young profes- 
sionals, generally as associate or executive secretaries. A person taking otie of these 
positions can expect to travel widely in American education and gain a great deal of 
visibility. He wilUypically be working with a half dozen, commissions and councils. His 
duties will often include planning and ^naking arrangements for conferences. Tenure is 
kept brief; associate secretaries are employed for a three year term, possibly renewable 
for one additional year. 

The National Education Association (NEA) is the major membership organization of 
the teaching profession; it has a professional staff of 200 in Washington, D.C., and looks 
for experienced specialists in teaching, administration, research, and communications. 
One significant new role is that of a field person who is primarily engaged in collective 
bargaining advisement. Another role, more expected than actual, is that of a field person 
helping local associations exert leadership in curriculum change. The NEA has 11 re- 
gional offices and 50 state education association affiliates whose professional staff 
/•^ ranges from 1 or 2 to 50-60, depending on the si^e and scope of the organlzjitioh's 

\— ^ activities. 

National associations generally hire people who are already recognized experts in a 
given field, particularly people who have been active as lay members or elected officers 
of the association and already know the leadership ropes. 

For higher level positions, one generally enters as an expert and works his way up. 
There are junior level entry positions as editors and research assistants, but it is difficult 
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to move up from these slots. This tends to make association work a mid-career or end- 
career stop, with exceptions for people who are unusually forceful or skilled or have an 
interesting perspective to add to the staff. One disadvantage is that most positions are 
open only in Washington, D.C. National associations often hire the staff or elected 
officers of state affiliates; state and regional organizations follow the same process. 
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EDUCATION- Most of the work of associations like the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 

RELATED Council for Basic Education or the Association for Childhood Education International is 

ASSOCIATIONS done by volunteers. But each organization maintains at least a small professional staff at 
national headquarters, and some associations have regional, state, and even local staff 
members. Staff roles are those of coordinator and aljvocate; they sometimes include 
research; teacher training, curriculum development and evaluation, and services to 
schools and teachers. 

Subject matter associations, for example, are often interested in developing and eval- 
uating curriculum and in training teachers as a means of achieving their goals. Such 
program staffs are small; however, people with specialized subject knowledge and 
teaching experience are needed. These associations offer a framework in which to help 
create new educational roles. 

For instance, the Foreign Policy Association, School Services Division, has conducted 
a major study of courses in world affairs for the Office of Education. It has encouraged 
the use of simulation games in teaching international relations, and has begun a series 
of pamphlets for teachers demonstrating classroom implications of recent research in 
the social sciences. The joint Council for Economic Education helps train teachers 
through its affiliated councils and centers; in 1968, there were 55 summer workshops 
in 28 states enrolling 2,355 teachers and administrators. The Joint Council has also spon- 
sored an experimental curriculum project called DEEP (Developmental Economics 
Education Program). Thirty school systems have been involved in DEEP over a five-year 
period; the experience of DEEP schools is reported in A Handbook for Curriculum 
CharigBr which blueprints a step-by-step approach for introducing economics into the 
curriculum K-12. 

Special interest associations have educational projects. The Massachusetts Audubon 
Society provides and trains roving teachers of environmental education for over 500 
public school classes on a biweekly basis. Th& Conference on Wortd Affairs, in cooper- 
ation with the New York State Education Department, is s]^nsoring an Educational 
Materials Project (EMPathy) dealing with non-western cultures. The National Humanities 
Faculty brings outsta ding practitioners and scholars in the arts and letters into a work- 
ing relationship with ^elected school systems; at the moment, the NHF has humanities 
projects in 15 school systems across the United States. The American Historical Associ- 
ation maintains a Service Center for Teachers of History which aids secondary teachers 
through publications and conferences. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 



Encyclopedia of Associations This is a three-volume direc- 
tory of national organizations in the United States. There 
are 128 pages of "Educational and Cultural Organizations" 
-some but not all of iheoi sources of paid positions- 
listed in Volume I; Volume II contains a geographic and 
executive index; Volume III lists new associations. The 
directory is usually available in library reference sections; 
it is published by the Gale Research Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan 48226. 

Professional fournals. Activities and personalities of pro- 



Profiles of 
Non-Profit 
Educational 
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ORGANIZAT{ON PROFILE 

ASSOCIATES FOR HUMAN RESOURCES - AHR 

3Q7 Sudbury Road 

Concord, Massachusetts 01742 

(617)369-7610 

\ non profit educational consulting organisation that use^ 
its experience in the behavioral sciences and related fields 



fesslonal associations are revealed in their journals: eg. 
Today's Education (National Education Association)^ and 
Changing Education (Arnerican Federation of Teachers). 
Education libraries usually subscribe to a multitude of state 
and national journals, many of which provide helpful 
information. 

Contact Washington, An Educator's Directory. This is a 
directory of major national organizations and associations 
concerned with education that maintain a headquarters in 
Washington, D.C The Appendix contains a brief bibliog- 
raphy of other sources of information. Single copies are 
available free from Washington Internships in Education, 
2000 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 20036. 



to help individuals, organizations, and community groups. 
AHR has .a special Educational Development team which 
works with all types of educational institutions, in schools, 
AHR has helped in the development of team teaching; in 
faculty-student-administration relationships; in making 
classrooms more democratic; in preparing a course in sex 
education and human values; in parental involvement; in 
defining the role of the school in the community; and in a 
program for preventing the suspension or expulsion of 
troublesome students. 



These organizations illustrate the variety and quality of non-profit educational organiza- 
tions. NESDEC and the METRO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CENTER are service arms of 
school administrators' organizations. THE TEACHERS INCORPORATED and the BOS- 
TON AREA TEACHING PROJECT are teacher's cooperatives, focused on constructive 
educational change. ASSOCIATES FOR HUMAN RESOURCES is a consulting association 
of behavioral scientists. I/D/E/A and EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LABORATORIES are 
foundations with operating prograrrs. EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE is a non-profit 
corporation formed to continue services begun by three other educational associations. 
The BOARD FOR FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION and MANPOWER ASSISTANCE PROJ- 
ECT are federally-assisted non-profit corporations helping other groups with manpower 
programs. PORTOLA INSTITUTE is a private organization concerned with its own inno- 
vative projects. 
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ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

BOARD FOR FUNDAMENTAL EDgCATION - BFE 
Suite 512, LaSalle Building 
1026 Connect/cut Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20036 
(202) 223-0935 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

BOSTON AREA TEACHING PROJEQ - BATP 

94 Prescoti Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02133 

(617)866-7600x2958 

Six teachers, four from the Boston schools and two from 
suburban areas, have formed a collaborative effort to de- 
velop teaching methods and a curriculum w\\h social value. 
The group grew out of a series of Thursday night discus- 
sion groups for teachers and a textbook writing project on 
Vietnatr in the summer of 1967. This resulted in a 4-vol- 
ume paperbound Vietnam Curriculum published by the 
New York Review of Books and currently selling for SlO. 

In the summer of 1968 the group obtained funds from the 
Coalition for Youth Action of the LJnited States Depart 
mcnt of Labor aiid worked with a junior staff of 20 black 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES LABORATORICS, INC. - EFL 

477 Madison Avenue 
, Naw York, N.Y, 10022 
\(27^) 751-6214 

EFL is an operating foundation that helps schools and 
colleges with their physical problems. It is the only foun- 
dation devoted solely to the improvement of education's 
environment, its goal being to speed the application of 
known technology to education. To help spread its idea, 
EFL publishes free, attractive publicallons. 



A private non-profit corporation, chartered by the United 
States Congress, that provides remedial education for 
under-educated adults in industry, BFE hires instructors 
and counselors for positions in most areas of the United 
Stales, starting at different intervals throughout theyear. 



and white high school students to develop a curriculum in 
social identity. The students themselves produced mate- 
rials from original interviews, tapes, writings, photographs, 
and films, centering on three concepts^ success, progress, 
and America as a melting pot. The whole group explored 
life in schools from the students' point of view: the class- 
room process, success in school/ school as a microcosm 
of society. 

During the 1968-1969 school year the BATP teachers con- 
tinued to meet with the students, once each month, and 
also met with teachers who had similar concerns in in- 
formal workshop situations. They prepared a 20-mlnute 
slide-tape of the last week of the social identity summer, 
which they show to others as their time permits. 

Members of the group have arranged their commitment to 
classroom teaching and educational reform in a variety of 
ways. Some teach full-time, others teach only part-time. 
Two have a partnership teaching arrangement. 



"EFL's personnel requirements are peculiar. Because our 
charter confines our program to the 'solids' of education 
-Its buildings, equipment, and general environment - we 
need people who care about environment and hopefully 
have had training and experience in such disciplines as 
architecture, engineering, planning, urbanology, or what- 
ever brings to education the insights which have meaning 
for educational facilities. But, above all, our personnel 
must be literate and have more than passing acquaintance 
with 'the noble English sentence.' After all, if we know 
something but can't communicate it, we might as well not 
know It." EFL has a staff of approximately 17, about 5 are 
writers and researchers. 
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ORGANIZATION PROFILE 



EDUCATIONAL PRODUQS INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

(EPIE) INSTITUTE 
527 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 758-2358 



The EPIE Institute is a non-profit cooperative conducting 
impartial studies oi educational products. Its purpose is to 
provide its members -educational institutions and associ- 
ations -with information on the availability, use, and ef- 
fectiveness of educational products. The EPIE Institute 
collects and provides reports, publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, EducaUonal Product Report, and plans to offer more 
specialized information services. 



* ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE - ETS 
Pr/nce(on, New Jersey 08540 
(609) 921-9000 

ETS is a non-profit educational organi?ation working pri- 
marily through measurement and research. It was founded 
tn 1947 by the American Council on Education, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
the College Entrance Examination Board, to conduct test- 
ing activities that had outgrown their parent organizations. 
Basically ETS conducts testing programs -among them the 
College Entrance Examination Board tests, the Graduate 
Record Examinations, and the National Teachers Examina- 
tion-publishes and scores tests, and provides testing and 
administrative services to help institutions administer 
scholarship programs ETS also conducts basic research in 
measurement theory and methods - more than 150 studies 
are underway in anyone year - and participates in special 



research projects with other educational groups or foun- 
dations. ETS also sponsors seminars, workshops, confer- 
ences, fellowships, summer internships, and has a post- 
doctoral training program. < 

ETS has more than 1200 permanent employees, most of 
them in Princeton, New Jersey. There are 100 persons in 
regional offices; the*" Western Office in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, the Midwestern Office- in Evanston, Illinois; the 
Southeastern Office in Durham, North Carolina^ and 
smaller offices in Austin, Texas; Los Angeles, California; 
and Washington, D.C. Temporary workers are hired when 
test applications and scorings are at their peak. One out of 
5 permanent employees holds a master's or doctor's de- 
gree. Membets of the professional staff have had experi- 
ence in the fields of teaching, guidance, educational 
administration, psychology, statistics, psychometrlcs, and 
test development. In the test development division, there 
are specialists in various subject fields such as the sciences, 
mathematics, languages, social studies and the humanities. 
They are frequently former secondary school teachers. 
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INDEPENDENT EDUCATIQNAL SERVICES - 
80 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609) 921-6195 



IES 



IES is a non-profit consulting organization that provides 
reading, testing, and teacher placement services for inde- 
pendent schools across the nation. IES runs a summer 
reading Institute that trains teachers in developmental 
reading and conducts in-service training programs in read- 
ing instruction. IES was formed in 1968 from MacBrien 
Educational Consultants, a proflt*making consulting firm. 
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At the same time, lES took over the files of the Coopera- 
tive Bu^»ab ior Teachers, a non-profit placement clearing- 
house. \^ 

lES has,a professional staff of approximately 25, working as 
placement counselors, instructors, reading specialists, and 



directors of various services. lES employs liberal arts grad- 
uates with successful teaching experience. They seek inno- 
vative, creative teachers with understanding and appreci- 
ation for independent school education. Programs are 
offered for staff members to pursue professional graduate 
training in their areas of specialty. 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

INSTITUTE FOR THE DE\'ELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 

AaiVITIES-l/D/E'A • 
5u/te 300, 5335 far Hills Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 45429 
(513) 4J4;7J(X) 

l/D/E/A was bo«5.^out_of the 1965 Kettering Foundation 
review of grants made and change accomplished, which 
revealed that isolated grants made little impact on public 
education. l/D/E/A was conceived as an operating foun- 
dation working between the university and the public 
schoSr system to find ways to actually achieve construc- 
tive change. 

I/D/E/A's major research interest is how educational 
change comes about. A poll taken by the Institute shows 
that nearly everyone agrees that things should be changed. 
But very little change occurs. l/D/E/A is identifying the 
forces that work against constructive change and attempt- 
ing to counteract them by providing a supportive environ- 



ment for people who want to innovate. l/D/E/A arranges 
meetings and sponsors summer institutes, releases publi- 
cations on crisis issues, and provides consulting services 
to schools, some through a* corps of outside consultants 
organized on a fee-plus-expenses basis. Educators have 
shown so much interest that l/D/E/A activities are already 
beginning to exceed resources. 

Nearly 85 people are connected with l/D/E/A officially; 
35 are professional educators, nearly all with doctorate 
degrees. Others are research assistants and secretaries. 
Most of the staff is drawn from universities or from public 
school systems. Staff members from public schools are 
"pacesetters," experienced teachers and administrators, 
l/D/E/A is a good |/lace to end up in mid-career. There are, 
however, a fevy places for relatively inexperienced people 
with fresh and realistic perspectives. l/D/E/A has 3 divi- 
sions: Research and Development (Suite 950, 1100 Glen- 
don Ave., Los Angeles, Cat. 90024); Innovative Programs 
(Dayton office), Informational Services (P.O. Box 446, Mel- 
bourne, Fla, 32901). 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS SERVICES - ISS 
392 Fiith Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10018 
(212) 695-6520 

ISS is an organization serving some 200 civilian overseas 
American schools. ISS advises schools on curriculum and 



administrative matte.-s and locates, screens and nominates 
professional personnel for the overseas schools at their 
request. Its staff people visit most overseas schools peri- 
odically and help to plan conferences and workshops all 
over the world. 

ISS has a staff of 7 with fairly high level backgrounds in 
school administration and experience in overseas teach- 
ing; all have master's or doctorate degrees. 
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ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

INTERUNIVERSITY COMMUNICATIONS 
COUNCIL INC.-EDUCOM 

100 Charles River Pkza 
Boston, Mass. 02114 
(617)227-1805 

EDUCOM, a non-profit consortium of institutions of 
higher education, acts as a forum and an operational arm 
for over 100 American colleges and universities. It ad- 
dresses itself to technical and social problems of interest 
(o member universities that are national rather than local 
or individual in scope. Representative projects are the 



creation of 20,000 volume core microfiche libraries for 
community colleges through computerized management 
information systems; interactive television; national infor- 
mation networks involving many universities; experiments 
in practice-oriented information systems; and the creation 
of community learning centers for dense urban and dif- 
fused rural communities. 

EDUCOM \\as a professior^al staff of 20, is flexibly orga- 
nized and expanding rapidly. "We are interested in people 
who are highly original, creative, positive, and tough. Their 
skills, backgrounds, and formal education now range and 
will range from less than high school graduate to the post- 
doctoral level." 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE 



MANPOWER ASSISTANCE PROJECT - MAP 
7025 Connect/cut Avenue, NW. 
Washingtor),D.C 20036 
(202) 29M312 



11412 Washington Plaza West 
Reston, Va. 22070 
(703)471^517 



MAP IS a private non-profit corporation founded in 1968 
and financed by the Department of Labor and the Ford 
Foundation. Under the guidance of these agencies, MAP 
offers assistance to governmental, community, labor, or 
business groups operating manpower projects. MAP trains 
local staffs to operate the programs and trains a limited 
number of Manpower Interns, both formally and on-the- 
job. MAP Manpower Specialists also help agencies plan 
projects, prepare proposals, negotiate subcontracts, hire 
staff, acquire and renovate facilities, buy and lease equip- 
ment, and initiate accounting and information systems. 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

METRO EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CENTER - 
CAPITAL REGION EDUCATION COUNCIL 
200 Bloomfield Avenue, University Hall 
West Hartford, Conn. 06117 
(203)243-0395 

Education often needs a missing "someone" who can 
examine what's going on, suggest new ideas, and help 
make th em realities. METRO provides this service for ap- 
p/oximately 30 public, private, and parochial schools in 
the greater Hartford metropolitan area. 

The METRO Educational Services Center disseminates in- 



formation, plans projects, and operates programs that pro- 
mote educational planning and implementation on a 
regional basis. Major areas of current interest are program 
and curriculum planning, in-service training, and effective 
use of television and media. 

Sample projects include a monthly newsletter; a tele- 
phone-recorded news events bulletin; a lecture service 
and materials bank on Negro history and culture; an Area 
Resource Center where educators can duplicate, produce, 
and evaluate a host of multi-mecjia materials; television 
utilization workshops, in-service institutes, seminars, work- 
shops and courses; a program to encourage visits to suc- 
cessful programs In Hartford area schools; "Project Out- 
doors" where teachers use a nature center and the out*of- 
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doors to present natural science concepts; "Operation 
Software" where the program of a new private planetarium 
is being planned to supplement the curricular offerings of 
local school systems; and soon. 

Initially a Title III project established under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, METRO became in 
1968 a program of the Capital Region Education Council 
(CREQ, a voluntary organization of Boards of Education 
of the greater Hartford region. The union of METRO and 
CREC provided METRO with a policy-making board com- 
posed of representatives of member school systems while 



ORGANIZATION PROFILE \ 

\ 

• NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL - 
NESDEC 
SSWhcQiQrSt. 
Newton, Mass, 02 109 ' 
(617)969-1150 

NESDEC IS a study council with nearly 300 member school 
systems. Membership has just beon extended to non- 
public schools, institutions of higher learning, and other 
non-profit educational organizations in an effort toward 
closer cooperation. Most of NESDECs work is done 



ORGANIZATfON PROFILE 

PORTOLA INSTITUTE, INC. 
1115 Merrill Street 
iVfen/o Park, Ca/// 94025 
(415) 323-5155 

Poftola Institute is a private organization established m 
1966 as a non-profit corporation to encourage, organise 
and conduct innovative projects. The Institute's projects 
are funded by private ^oundatlons and public agencies to 
whom specific project proposals are submitted. 

It has conducted inquiry training workshops for teachers. 



simultaneously CREC received a working program with 
staff and resources. The community gained a cooperative 
education agency that is politically responsive, decen* 
tralized, and familiar with the needs of the region, 

METRO Educational Services Center is located on the 
campus of the University of Hartford. It has a professional 
staff of 8, working as project directors ($14,000-$1 8,000), 
specialists ($ia000-$13,000), and technicians ($7,500- 
$9,900), The staff is chosen according to the following 
characteristics: master's degree, experience in education, 
excellent manner with the public, energy, creativity. 



through committees and commissions made up of admin- 
istrators from member school systems. 

One past project was NEEDS; New England Educational 
Data Systems. NEEDS was developed to provide computer 
services to New Enplnnd schools, public? and private. Its 
chief uses were for grades, attendance records, and sched- 
uling, NEEDS has been purchased by Westinghouse Learn- 
ing Corporation, to be used as a model for developing 
similar services throughout the country, 

NESDEC has a permanent staff of 3 and occasionally hires 
^l^duate students and professionals with specific talents 
on an ad hoc basis for field studies or other council 
proj^ts. 



worked on educational simulation games, published The 
Whole Earth Catalog of resouices for self-learners, and 
opened the Whole Earth Truck Store in Menio Park, Cali- 
fornia. Programs am conducted cooperatively with schools 
and colleges as well as other established institutions, pri- 
marily in the San Francisco Bay Area, 

The staff numbers 8, all of whom are independent con- 
tractors who work on a project basis or obtain their own 
funding New project groups are encouraged to become 
legally separate so that the organization can stay small and 
responsive to constant change. Because there is no need 
to guarantee "success" the staff experiments with unusual 
projects that would be difficult to administer in a more 
structured organization. 
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ORGANIZATION PROFILE 

THE TEACHERS INCORPORATED 
35 Market Street 
New York, N.Y. 10002 
(212)267-5470x5471 

The Teachers Inc. is a private, non-profit corporation re- 
cruiting, training and supporting teachers in community 
based educational experiment and political action. The 
corporation places teachers in selected public schools and 
helps principals and community leaders in their efforts to 
provide quality education for inner-ctty and suburban 
children. One representative project is in the Two Bridges 
Model School District in New York City, where 50 teachers 
and para-professionals in five schools are supporting the 
community control movement, developing teaching styles, 
skills, and curriculum together^ working with parents and 
kids out of a storefror? office, and collectively determin- 
ing project policy. 

The Teachers Inc. was started by 3 former Peace Corps 
Teacher-Trainers and the Piesident of the Old Westbury 
College of the State University of New York It was 
founded with the belief that fundamental structural and 
philosophical changes are needed in the public education 
system; it operates on funds from several foundations. 



The corporation began work in September, 1968. In Sep- 
tember, 1969, there were 90 active teachers (paid at regular 
public school salaries) and a corporation staff of 3 teacher 
trainers ($10,000) and 4 administrators ($7,00O-Sl3,000). 
Projects were in Harlem, New York City; Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; and Washington, D.C. 

The corporation recruits teachers with strong social activist 
and/or teaching backgrounds, those eligible are experi- 
enced teachers, graduates of M.A.T. programs, and college 
graduates with extensive experience teaching children or 
working in programs of direct action for social change 
(e.g. experimental schools, Teacher Corps, VISTA, SNCC, 
Peace Corps). Applicants are expected to make at least a 
two-year commitment to the project. The Teachers Inc. 
offers new teachers the chance to learn to teach outside 
the traditional teacher training institutions, and experi- 
enced teachers an opportunity to demonstrate, implement, 
and spread ideas they have had for a long time. Experi- 
enced teachers are hired as jeadqrs during summer train- 
ing and as year-round teacher trailers. 

"On a year-round basis. The Teachers Inc. offers teachers 
an activist role while preserving the high priority placed 
on work in the classroom. It unites teachers who would 
othenvise remain isolated in th<?ir school systems, encour- 
aging them to exert collective pressure for change in 
public schools/' 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 

A Directory of Individuals, .Programs and Agencies Engaged 
in the Study of Change. This directory was compiled in 
1967 by the National Institute for the Study Educational 
Change, 825 East 8th St., Bloomington, Ind. 47401. This 
book is available in most school of education libraries. 

Education Directory This is a standard reference work 
prepared annually in the Office of Information of the 
Office of Education, in four parts 1) State Governments, 
2) Public School Systems, 3) Higher Education, and 4) Edu- 
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cation Associations. Check the library, or write the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Guide to American Educational Directories. This is a direc- 
tory of directories with many possible uses. It cites educa- 
tional publications of federal, state, and municipal gov- 
ernments, directories of American and foreign teachers' 
associations; directories of educational publishers and 
education-related associations, and so on. It is available in 
the reference section of most education libraries, the pub- 
lisher IS the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10036.' 
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COMMUNITIES AND UNIVERSITIES 
COMMUNITY PROGRAM PROFILES 
GRASSROOTS ORGANIZATIONS 
Exodus 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers - Boston 
The Store-Front Learning Center 
Circle Associates 

Community^University Center for Inner-City Change 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 

Community Action Programs - ABCD, Boston 

Model Cities Programs - Cambridge 
SOCIAL SERVICE AND GENERAL PROGRAMS 

United Community Services 

Roxbury Boys' Club 
ADULT EDUCATION CENTERS 

Boston Center tor Adult Education 
MUSEUMS 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Community Education work in an urban community can mean various things, depending upon one's 

Organizations definition of communi y. For the most part it means the ghetto or inner city area where 

grassroots organizations spring up to meet locally felt needs. Community action and 
similar federally-funded programs serve throughout the city, with variations from sec- 
tion to section. Social service agencies such as those assisted by the United Fund serve 
city-wide. Local educational institutions such as museums and centers of adult educa- 
tion draw from a very broad audience in the greater metropolitan area. 

Although community programs are sources of a limited number of paid positions, 
they do have a much greater number of volunteer positions that can provide valuable 
expertise. Frequently the experience gained may lead to a paid position. Anyone from 
outside the community should be aware of the need to proceed with caution and 
humility tmtil he has proved His merits. It takes time to understand the people, pro- 
grams, organizations, goals, and social history which make up a community and to 
define one's place within it. Those entering community work should also understand 
that some job descriptions give preferences to members of the immediate community; 
further, local'politics also effect staff selection. 

While thetommunity material focuses on one city, Boston, the range of organizations 
is typical of almost any city. The first section outlines the feelings of some community 
people about community workers, especially in relation to the universities; the second 
discusses representative examples of grassroots organizations, community action-feder- 
ally funded programs, general social service and educational organizations, adult educa- 
tion centers, and museums. 



COMMUNITIES 
AND 

UNIVERSITIES 
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Conver^jjtions with urban community educators in Boston make one point very clear, 
typical school of education graduates will find few jobs. With some justification com- 
munity people feel that schools of education and universities in general are not giving 
their students even remotely appropriate preparation for working in urban areas. Such 
preparation must go beyond survival training for an urban classroom. It involves sensi- 
tivity to the strengths and constraints of a different life style. It means expressing humil- 
ity before a different set of excellences. It means realizing that Work in the "coi,:munity" 
includes Sjicrifice and unselfishness for the group. Few colleges, if an^TTiow have a way 
to convey these insights. Few programs bring community expertise into the university 
or the univeirsity into the community. Success in the community is measured by the 
degree of understanding which precedes any kind of giving. The average graduate of an 
education program is left empty-handed unless he comes from an urban community 
himself. 
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A second reason for community distrust is that university impositions on community 
agencies often outweigh their real services. Without briefing, son^e students walk into 
an agency looking for free thesis and term paper material. At the same time their pro- 
fessors are charging consulting fees to the very agencies which are supposed to help 
their students for nothing. The great irony is that most professionals require community 
orientation of some magnitude before they can function as consultants. For example, a 
group of neighborhood workers who wanted college courses in such areas as urban law 
asked a college to provide them. The group raised the $6,000 the college requested for 
this service only to have some of the professors ask ihem to supply the curriculum out- 
line! It is little wonder that many agencies are becoming wary, even resentful, of this 
situation. 

This distrust has substantial implications for university policy. A step forward would 
be for universities to indicate their awareness of the urgent demands for community 
talent by setting up an in-house office to coordinate field activities. This office would 
be responsible for seeing that any university person going into the community - for field 
work, student teaching, a job, or consulting- received appropriate briefing. It might 
require working out a businesslike arrangement with a community group for such a 
service. In a large university it might take one person just for the education-related jobs; 
and a new role would be created. Industry has moved in this direction faster than most 
universities. 

Universities must also realize that education in the community has a broader defini- 
tion than academic activities alone. An acceptance of what is meant by ''training" is 
absolutely essential to the newcomer. Training means imparting specific skills for spe- 
cific tasks. Much, if not most, education in the community is of this sort. It is closer to 
guidance and vocational education than to conventional curriculum majors. Few uni- 
versity liberal arts graduates possess -or appreciate- specific vocational skills. Part of 
understanding the community is realizing the need for such skills. 

Is there, then, anything a student can do to prepare for work in local communities if 
he is the "victim" of a middle-class education? He can seek experiences which will 
increase his expertise. A black faculty member at one graduate school of education 
offered a weekly afternoon walking tour and lecture of areas of Boston -at no credit. 
This is a valuable way to learn about the city. Students can also cultivate skills needed in 
the community good typing ability; ability to teach reading and adult basic education; 
facility with Spanish nnd English as a second language; knowledge of small business 
management and accounting. This may seem a long way from Chaucer and calculus, but 
such skills are badly needed. A year or two of devoted practical work may establish 
some sincerity -tutoring, VISTA, Teacher Corps, volunteer work in the central office 
or field centers of poverty program agencies. At the very least, students should insist on 
the college providing a thorough briefing before descending on community agencies to 
explore or fulfill assignments. 
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Community 

Program 

Profiles 



Specific community programs vary from those which evolve gradually from the com- 
munity itself to those which federal and state governments propose to communities as 
a framewor'k for action. 



GRASSROOTS . 
ORGANIZATIONS 



Grassroots organizations reflect the perceived needs of local communities. Most edu- 
cational organizations Center around supplementing the work of the public schools or 
providing alternative educational opportunities. Tutoring programs, scholarship pro- 
grams, bussing programs, storefront learning centers, vocational training centers, com- 
munity-run nursery schools or elementary schools, curriculum development centers, 
educationafresource centers - these are typical components of grassroots progrcms. 



COMMUNITY PROFILE 

EXODUS 
' ' 378 BluG Hin Avenue 
Roxbury, Ma5S. 02119 
(6i7) 445-1CO0 

Created in 1965 to permit an alternative to public school- 
ing m Roxbury, Massachusetts, Exodus has bussed over 
1,000 children to empty seats elsewhere in the Boston 
schools and acted as an early rallying point for the educa- 
tional jeform efforts of ^he black community. Until Sep- 
tember, 1969, Excdus operated purely on donations of 
interested people and organizations, and was generally in 
a state of perpetual fiscal crisis. Now the state reimburses 
transportation costs, enabling Exodus to expand its other 
educational services. , 

A permanent staff *of 8 administers its programs: tutoring, 
counseling, parent education, teacher education, research, 
cultural enrichment, vocational education, and a library. 
The research department has published two books on the 
bussing experiences of Exodus stude^ils and their families. 



Plans for an institute for teachers just starting in college 
are underway. The Roxbury Community School Board is 
made up of parents who visit in the homes of other 
parents, explaining the crisis in the schools and seeking 
their active involvement in solving it. Twenty-five to thirty 
volunteers assist in the office; on any day you may find 
parents typing or running off materials. 

These activities demonstrate the purpose of Exodus: to 
promote quality education. Staff and parents are aware 
that bussing reaches only a small number of children and 
that significant efforts must be made to improve education 
for those Who remain. Improved curricula and elementary 
guidar;ce counselors in the public schools are among 
pressing priorities. Their definition of education is broad: 
they consider often social services they perform, like help- 
ing a family burned out of their home, as educational. 

Without question the staff of Exodus is drawn from those 
in the community. They look for those who can relate to 
people -both young people and adults -and who have 
the flexibility to jump back and forth between age groups 
and ty}.^*^s of problems. 



OPPORTUNITIES OIC started In 1964 when Philadelphia's Reverend Leon Sullivan led a successful black 

INDUSTRIALIZA- boycott of bas^c commodities industries, won, ani.' was faced with the dilemma of pre- 

TION CENTERS par'ng workers to fill the jobs created. The self-help concept at the core of the OIC 
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philosophy caught hold, and in the past five years the number of QIC centers has grown 
to 70 across the United States. These vocational training centers are usually funded 
through THIg I of the Manpower Development and Trainii.,<? Act with contracts nego- 
tiated nationally by the Department of Labor Manpower Administration In Washington, 
D.C Each center is autonomous; methods and character vary widely. One source of 
information about local OICs is the regional offices of the Department of Laboi . 



COMMUNITY PROFILE 

BOSTON OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTER 
756 Dudley St. 

Roxburyr Massachusetts 02119 
(617) 442-2424 

In Boston, OIC is part of the Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) funded by the Department of Labor. OIC 
funds are channeled directly through ABCD, Boston's 
Community Action Program, thus OIC operates fiscally as 
part of the poverty program. Its recent drive for inde- 
pendent funding was only partially successful. 

Essentially, OIC puts its 1,200 students a year through a 
training program which includes a week of basic orienta- 
tion and 12-15 weeks of training in a variety of occupations 
(offset printing, drafting, general clerical, business ma- 
chines, banking, electronics, telephone operators, key- 
punching). This course is followed by substantial counsel, 
ing and follow-up help. OIC goes after the person in deep 
need who is not reached by conventional programs. Some 
manpower training programs leave the placement func- 
tion to the recruiting agency, an organization like OIC 
stands in the middle and does the traming. However, OIC 
has found it best to take substantial responsibility for both 
recruitment and placement. 

On the teaching staff at OIC are 15 teaciiers of reading, 
math, minority history, and English as a second language, 
and 10 full-time vocational teachers. The average teacher 
has two years of college and some teaching experience in 
schools or other poverty programs. OIC took two un- 



o 

trained teachers and schooled them on the job. Important 
characteristics of successful teachers. Include being 
"people-oriented," being objective (life histories of stu- 
dents should not interfere), and having the capacity to 
establish good rapport^.wilb the students. Teachers leaving 
OIC have not gone to the public schools butjo similar 
jobs in industry and manpower training 

OIC also has several counselors and job developers. The 
concept of job developer, a role present in many man- 
power programs, is an extension of the regular guidance 
function and is key to the success of the program. The 
job' developer is OIC's contact with business and Industry. 
He must know jobs available, trends in the job market, 
equipment being used, current salaries, and a host of 
similar facts. To be successful, he must be aggressive in 
creating or locating jobs anci in conversing with business- 
men. InformatiOQ^he learns goes to the OIC curriculum 
staff; in turn, the curriculum staff transmits needs to the 
vocational teachers who then explain academic ramifica- 
tions to the basic education teachers. 

Currently, OIC is also housing an experimental project 
with a staff of 7, who are on the payroll of the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education. The staff includes a 
counselor and six reading instructors, only two of whom 
have college degrees. Computer-aic«d instruction is being 
used in the teaching of literacy. The Harvard University 
Computer-Aided Instruction Laboratory is writing the 
computer curriculum; staff from Boston Univer<Jty is pre- 
paring the accompanying classroom material. One project 
IS preparing an occupational kit to make basic" education 
more vocationally onented. 
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COMMUNITY PROFILE 

THE STORE-FRONT LEARNING CENTER 
90 West Brookline Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 
(617)267-1166 

Launched in August, 1968, by a small group of black and 
while people in Boston's racially-mixed South End, the 
Store-Front Learning Center is a wide-open educational 
resource center aimed at what its founders feel is the 
number one problem in urban education- leacher dis- 
trust and parent opposition. The center brings together 
black and white, adult and child, parent and teacher, in an 
innovative, cheerful, anr' unthreatening atmosphere. The 
ceciter is not attempting to compete with the public 
schools but to influence them by providing an educational 
resource center for teachers, future teachers, parents, and 
neighborhood children all under the same roof, creating a 
meetmg-ground for people who are frequently m oppo- 
sition. 

The center itself is m a three-story warehouse building 



donated rent-free by the City of BoMon. it is stocked with 
a 700C-book paperback library donated by publishers, and 
filled with manipulative science and electronic learning 
games, logic, math, strategy puzzles and films; it is 
equipped with browsing and meeting areas and study 
centers; it is open on a drop-In basis from early morning 
until late at night. It is governed by parent-directors and 
run by a staff of fourteen; black parents, white teachers, 
and young black adults, teenagers who have dropped out 
of school and are working as assistants to the parents and 
teachers. Tutoring goes on at the center, but people are 
nut there primarily for tutoring. They come to absorb, 
look at the newest school materials, and get to know each 
other informally across the lines of race and age. Teachers 
can borrow materials or bring their classes during the day 
if thBy choose. 

More important than its apparent emphasis on educational 
materials is the Store-Front Learning Center's concern with 
reachjng teachers and future teachers. The Center's staff 
is working to convey a style of informality in teaching and 
learning that matches the bright-colored walls of its learn- 
ing warehouse. 



COMMUNITY PRO? ILE 

V 

CIRCLE ASSOCIATES 
2401 Washington Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
(617)427^6522 

Circle Associates is a good example of a group which 
identifies itself and its primary purpose w'ith the com- 
munity. It operates a consulting firm of black professionals 
experienced in community organizing and social planning. 
It also functions as an investment corporation to stim'jiato 
black entrepreneurship and amass profits which can be 



used by the collective community to meet its special 
needs. 

The emphasis is primarily economi?: Circle Associates is 
launching the Roxbury Institute of Business Management, 
IS doing economic development research, and is serving 
as a business development center to assist local business- 
men. But the organization has educational enterprises as 
welL It operates Hilltop Nursery School. It is setting up a 
curn.'jlum development center which will focus on the 
black experience. This curriculum center will include a 
resource library, a teacher training program, and curricu- 
lum development projects, and have a core staff of about 
four people, plus a number of part-time teacher trainers. 
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COMMUNITY PROFILE 

THE COMMUNITY-UNIVERSITY CENTER 

FOR INNER-CITY CHANGE 
9C Warren Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 021 19 
(617) 427-2005 

What began as a joint venture between Boston College 
and the Urban League in 1967 has become independent 
of both. The Community-University Center is now creating 
ties with other universities and a number of community 
agencies, using its original experiences as guidelines. 

Under the Project Leader Development Program, 22 com- 
munity groups have affiliated with the Center for two years 
of training and related service. The groups are predomi- 
nantly from the black community ~ Roxbury, North Dor- 
chester, and the South End -although one is a white 
organization concerned with white racism. Seven are 
strongly educational: the three independent commumty 
schools and Exodus, Bndge, Urban League, and the Store- 
Front Learning Center. (Other groups are using the Center's 
services without this formal affiliation.) 

These agencies are indicating to the Center what kind of 
training and support they desire. The Center is creating 
curriculum, courses, and experiences to meet their de- 
mands in areas such as leadership, community organiza- 
tion, fund-raising, and research. Each affiliate sends at least 
one pe son to weekly training sessions further enriched by 
active counseling. 

Some agencies have asked ior aid in defining their edu- 
cational priorities and long-range goals. Others have 
needed help in setting up an office, m which case a 
Center secretary has taught them basic organization, ine 
range of assistance is wide. 

Funded by foundation and government grants, thtj Center 
has 17 full-time staff positions. About a fourth of .the staff 



is concerned primarily with education, although the direc- 
tor noted that a large proportion of the Center's activity 
is directly or indirectly educational. There is an associate 
director in charge of training; she has a training specialist 
and an assistant. A research director has a university coun- 
terpart as well as an administrative assistant. 

The Center director cited two qualifTcations as important 
for those seeking employment there. "Ability to teach" is 
vital: can the individual involve people m an educational 
process, and is he willing to learn as well as teach in a 
constant give-and-take situation? "Experience in working 
in the community" is also valued: does he have both the 
practical know-how and the ideological commitment to 
community goals such self-determination? 

Their research has two unique features. First, a gieat deal 
of time is spent in training others to do research. This has 
lesulted in the creation of a new role: the community re- 
search assistant. At present several community workers are 
receiving research training in education and other fields. 
It IS a full-time job; they are paid $7,600 annual salary by 
the Center After their two-year training period they will 
be hired by community organizations as their community 
researchers. Some part-time university research assistants 
are also receiving training. 

Second, the community has learned that traditional re- 
search has no advantage to them and often comes close to 
exploitation Hence Center procedure includes a critical 
condition- the community organization retains complete 
control over data of any research it may commission. If it 
decides the data should not be released to anvone, that 
decision is honored. 

This Community-University Center probably comes closer 
than any existing agency in Boston to mediating between 
community and university on mutually acceptable terms. 
It is educating both groups as part of the p/ocess. It is an 
important example of the^new kinds of structures which 
must be created to lessen the gap between needs and 
resources. 
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FOR INFORMATION: 

Generally, the best way to find out about local grassroots 
organizailons is to read newspapers, particularly black 
communtty newspapers such as Boston's Bay State Banner, 
to rnakt persistent inquiries, and to become involved in 
the work of one of ihe organizations. 



Information is available from the Center for Community 
Planning, Office of the Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C 20201. Locally, 
information is available from the Assistant Regional Ad- 
ministrator for Model Cities at the regional offices of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, or from 
the City Demonstration Agency Director of local programs. 



FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

PROGRAMS 



Many federally supp9rted programs based in local communities h«?ve education com- 
ponents. Any community might include program? such as VISTA, Upward Bound, New 
Careers, Manpower Development and Training Act programs, the Job Corps, Teacher 
Corps, and Head Start. lnforn;iatlon about local programs can be obtained from the 
regional offices of the U.S. Government. Within the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, two useful persons are (1) the Community Services Coordinator in the 
Office of the Regional Director and (2) the Director of Urban and Community Education 
Programs m the Regional Office of Education. Information about Head Start programs 
can be obtained from the Assistant Regional Director for Child Development in the 
Regional HEW Office. Two specific federal programs. Community Action Programs and 
Model Cities Programs, are described below. 



COMMUNITY 

ACTION 

PROGRAMS 
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Community Action Programs, funded through the Office of Economic Opportunity, are 
intended to mobilize community resources to help families combat such problems as 
poor health, inadequate education, unemployment, and dilapidated housing. Federal 
grants up to 90% of the cost of a program are available for program development, proj- 
ect administration, research and pilot programs, training, and technical assistance. For 
purposes of funding and without regard to political boundaries, a "community" can be 
any sufficiently homogeneous urban or rural geographic area -a state, metropolitan 
area, county, city, town, hnulti-city unit, or neighborhood. Typical components of Com- 
munity Action Programs include Upward Bound, Head Start, neighborhood health 
centers, neighborhood rr^ulti-service centers, legal services, foster grandparents, aid to 
migrant workers, and so on. The federal government intends the poor people in each 
area to have a major role in planning, policy-making, and operation of ail programs. 
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COMMUNITY PROFILE 

ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT, INC (ABCD) 
750 Tremont'Street^ 
Boston, Mass. 
742-5600 

Action for Boston Community, Development is Boston's 
community action agency. It has a central office, eleven 
decentralized agencies, a total staff of about 1,200, a 
budget of about $20 million, and an annual staff turnover 
rate of 70%. 

ABCD has five major program areas, each of which has 
some education components: (1) Head Start; (2) Man- 
power programs, which include four orientation centers 
for remedial education and vocational training, a Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps Skill Center-Laboratory School at 
Northeastern University, and New Careers; (3) Family and 
Community Services which house an education division 
with ajilaff of two or three, (4) Economic Opportunities 
Division, which includes Model Cities and at least one 
central staff member concerned with education; and 
(5) a. Training Division, which creates courses to meet the 
in-house training needs of the ABCD staff ("How To Do 
Vocational Counseling/' "Fundamentals of Community 
Organization"). 

Educational positions exist in the central office and in the 
field In the central office are the coordinator for Head 
Start, education specialists for New Careers, and the staff 
of the training division. What the training division looks 
for in its staff holds true for many of the other jobs: flexi"- 
bility, patience, pragmatism, and an ego strong enough to 
respond to "How can you teach us anything when you 
don't know yourself?" Two kinds of people are particu- 
larly valuable: those having a specific technical com- 
petency such as bookkeeping, and those having genuine 
human relations skills which enable them to act as facili- 
tators, helping other people to learn from each other. 

Education positions also exist on the field staff in the four 
manpower orientation centers and as education directors 
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in ABCD's decentralized sub-centers. One of these orien- 
tation centers, for example, serves about 120 students 
every cycle, four^ cycles a year. Seven shop instructoi^s 
teach specifics siSfch as upholstery and secretarial skills. 
Each shop haT two trainer-coaches (counselors). Since 
about half the student population is Spanish-speaking, 
there are four teachers of English as a second language.' 
In addition to the director and assistant director, each 
center has a curriculum and program coordinator for the 
language segment. Until recently this position was filled 
by a former Latin America Peace Corps returnee whose 
undergraduate major was English and linguistics. An im- 
portant part of her job was developing a Spanish-.English 
curriculum that was linguistically sound and which incor- 
porated vocational vocabulary and concepts. 

Sensitivity* to people and experience in the community 
are two important qualifications for work in the orienta- 
tion centers. One language teacher was a former house- 
keeper trained as a teacher. Another was a former factory 
worker with a South American high school diploma. He 
came to the center for English, moved into teaching, and 
IS now coordinating the program. Practically no one in 
the center has a degree in what he is now doing. 

Each of ABCD's regular satellite centers has an education 
specialist, whose activities vary tremendously depending 
on the needs of the immediate community and the style 
of the individual director. One specialist in a white, immi- 
grant neighborhood remarked that overt radical social 
commitment was not a critical qualification because the 
parents there were not radically committed. In fact, these 
parents think the schools are fine. Instead of having a job, 
the specialist has a life in the community, and to progress 
must maintain a constant level of service. It is easier to 
rally black parents around the issues than white parents, 
the specialist noted, for these parents see the schools as 
inadequate and even harmful. As this educator pointed 
out, community action workers are not put there by a 
foundation to change the schools, but to act as an ear to 
the community -and to take their lead from the com- 
munity. It's a slow process of encouraging self-discovery 
towards action, so the mother will protest the school's 
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not having heat instead of sending her daughter off vvith 
an extra sweater. 

Another dimension of the job is talking to everybody - 
mothers in their kitchens and grandparents on park 
benches. Patience, more patience, and the ability to li>!en 
are essential The education specialist works with the local 
schools whose responsiveness ranges from enthusiastic to 




apathetic. He may form an area-wide parents group. 
ABCD's specialist prepared for the job by working in 
Washington poverty agency offices and in a university Up- 
ward Bound program, with a masters in child development 
sandwiched in after a BA in humanities. The specialist must 
be willing to move ahead with little support or reaction, 
and for a low salary, since the well-paying jobs are m the 
central offrce, rather than in the field. 



MODEL CITIES Model Cities is something of a misnomer, for over 150 cities across the United States are 

PROGRAMS involved in some phase of this program. Furthermore, it involves neighborhoods rather 

than entire cities. Essentially, a Model Cities program is not a "program" but a vehicle 
for coordinating local social change. Most Model Cities projects need an educational 
planoer to coordinate aspects relating to education, but only a few have one. This per- 
son ne^ds experience in working wilh poverty groups in education, good knowledge of 
the organization of educational institutions, and facility in working within a bureau- 
cracy. 



COMMUNITY PROFILE 

CAMBRIDCF MODEL CITIES (EDUCATION) 
40 /nman Street 
Cambridge. Mass 02139 
(617) 876-9575 

Eight fufi time administrators make up the education staff 
of Cambridge Model Cities They work m the areas of 
educational research and development, guidance, com 
munications, teacher aides, training, work study (and pos- 
sibly adult education). They also work closely with the 
related areas of day care, health, and social work. Their 
activities center around a community learhing center with 
a potential audience of 15,000. 

The center's philosophy js based on the belief that learn 
Ing cannot be confined to one place, even a center, or 
one time, nine to five. It is a whole way of life. Ultimately 
their philosophy may even lead to total decentraIi*.v.tion 
and learning m the home. The center will show that 
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education can be easy and fun. And if someone wants 
"tradition?/' education, there will be room for that, too. 

Duties and talents of the staff vary. The Educational 
Executive Director is a former English teacher, a Chairman 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, a consultant in teacher training for 
the Teacher Corps, and former past president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. She is responsible for 
hiring staff, arranging subcontracts, shepherding develop- 
ment, and particularly for coordinating relations between 
the community and the various Model Cities boards> 

The Community Learning Center will have a work-study 
component which will begin with 18 students- high risk 
teenagers looking for a third and fourth 'chance. Work- 
study coordinators are responsible for working with stu- 
denfs, school officials, and job overseers. One work-study 
director is a Teacher Corps graduate with a year of teach- 
ing experience in Lowell, Massachusetts, another has a 
year of teaching in upstate New York and directed a 
summer program for the Spanish-speaking in Connecticut. 
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The Research and Development director comes from the 
Harvard School of Design, where he helped write pro- 
posals for the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. He knows research and evaluation, and will also 
function as a general resource person. Although he has no 
teaching experience, he has written a humanities curricu- 
lum for Temple University and for two Massachusetts 
communities, and once designed the educational com- 
ponent fora "new city." 

Three jobs have yet to be filled. As primary* liaison with the 
community, business, and academic worlds, the Com- 
munication Coordinator must encourage input and feed- 
back from each of them. The Guidance Director will work 
directly with the teenagers and assist with work-study 
placement. And the Training Director, who will be in 
charge of the learning center and have general administra- 
tive responsibilities, will need to work closely with work- 
sti.:dy and adult education aspects of the program. 



SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND GENERAL 
PROGRAMS 



COMMUNITY PROFILE 

UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES 
U Somerset Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 742-2010 

United Community Services of Metropolitan Boston is not 
only the voluntary health and welfare planning council 
for Sixty-five Cities and towns; it is also the central coordi- 
nating, budgeting, planning, and research agency for the 



Who applied for these jobs? Candidates were plentiful - 
78 for the guidance position, to cite one example. A 
large number were near-Ph.D.s with residency require- 
ments behind them in psychology, philosophy, and politi- 
cal sciences. Surprisingly few came from schools of edu- 
cation. Those with languages usually had French and 
German,* but not the badly-needed Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Persons with skills in adult education and adult 
basic education were hard to find. Applicants with day 
care experience were scarce. Someone who had trained 
teacher aides was also difficult to locate. 

In effect, each of these roles is new in this broad and 
special context; and one, in communications, is unique. 
The Model Cities experience is representative of what 
many community agencies are doing: redefining "old" 
titles in "new" terms -with major ramifications for those 
who educate educators. 



Massachusetts Bay United Fund. It serves more than 325 
agencies and tnstitutions, of whom 175 benefited from the 
1969 United Fund $6.4 million allocation because of their 
finanaally-participating member status. (The latter aro 
listed in the useful "Handbook, Massachusetts Bay United 
Fund" for the current year) 

UCS deals with such community and regional concerns as 
eliminating needle.ss duplication of health, social welfare, 
and related services; providing necessary services where 
lacking, anticipating needs for new, improved, and ex- 
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United Fund agencies. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA's and YWCA's, camps, settlement 
houses, boys' clubs, regional improvement organizations like the Council of the South- 
ern MoOntains, radical job clearinghouses like Vocations for Social Change - these 
agencies often have unexpected, significant educational concerns. The Greater Boston 
Chapter of the American Jewish Committee, for example, is joining with the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Discrimination to provide in-service training in race relations 
for North Shore Massachusetts school teachers as a means of realizing its own goal - 
improved intergroup relations. 
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panded services; and maximizing the health and welfare 
dollar. It is concerned with problems of juvenile delin 
quency, public housing, "hard-to-reach" youth, mental 
health, recreation, drug use and abuse, referral and health 
information systems, ?nd the netd for year-round, full- 
time use of community schools as social seivice centers. 

A recent position paper on the last issue includes state- 
ments such as "Accumulated schooling is considered to 
bear a, direct relation to human welfare . . . community 
schools seek the economical combining of public and 
private community resources in a condominium. . . . 
Schools under this concept employ resources not used in 
the traditional systems." The planning director noted that 
until recently UCS was mainly concerned with health and 
welfare problems: the organization expected the univer- 
sities to handle problems of the schools. Now one staff 
member is working almost full-time on the issue of com- 
munity schools. 

Sixteen per cent of United Fund money was allocated to 
the inner city ir. 1969. To what extent can the allocation 



be raised -and the balance between high priority needs 
of the core city and needs of the remaining metropolitan 
area be kept? A newly-defined organizational structure 
places fresh emphasis on the planning and research as- 
pects of UCS to assist with this and similar difficult deci- 
sions. Under the revised plan, professional staff members 
are divided among planning and resources (24), research 
(5), and budgeting and allocating (2). UCS is moving from 
being departmentalized to having task-oriented staff, from 
being agency-oriented to being problem-oriented, and 
from being specialiqs to being generalists. 

These shifts reflect UCS's growing realization that dis- 
tinctions between education, recreation, and social service 
are becoming increasingly fuzzy. The real focus is a con- 
cern with the totality of a growing person's needs. The 
planning director stated that the key quality required of 
staff members is a ''concern with the needs of people, a 
generalist approach - being able to view problems and 
issues in their total context." 
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ROXBURY BOYS' CLUB 
Education Department 
115 Warren Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
(617) 427^6050 

The present education director of the Roxbury Boys' Club 
is black and is a graduate of Dartmouth College. He chose 
to work with young people because "they are more re- 
ceptive to new ideas and change than older people And 
It's a time when much change is needed." He gained 
counseling experience in college and worked for another 
youth program before coming to this one. 

His job: trying to estalllish programs for 2,100 black stu- 
dent members between the ages of 6 and 21. He has 
established an afler-schoof instructional program with 
paid advisors which instead of tutoring offers students 
instruction in small groups ot four or five. It runs Tuesday- 
Friday from 3:00 :o about 8 OO PM Staff for this project 



!S drawn from Afro-American groups in Boston area col- 
leges. He designed a summer program with both academic 
and vocational experiences which will be expanded in the 
summer of 1969. He does a great deal of counseling about 
opportunities for further education, including scholarship, 
aid. This means maintaining good contacts with financial 
aid officials in Boston area schools. He anticipates hiring 
a full-time guidance person, who together with the audio- 
visual librarian and instructors constitute the education 
staff. 

The latter responsibilities have been aided by his college 
experience, he admitted, but he feels the job could be 
equally well filled by someone with a year or two of 
college. The most 8Sfi;ntial qualification is that the direc- 
tor be black (or able to relate to the group, depending on 
the part of the rity involved), and that he have gone 
through some of the same experiences his clientele are 
going through. Tho job also requires administrative talent; 
he learned a great deal from working under good admin- 
istrators. The director must also be able to speak well with 
both community people and college people. There is field 
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work: agencies must be contacted, colleges called 0/ 

Although South Boston and Charleslown have libraries, 
tutorial programs, and some incidental counsel in^>4lie^ 
Roxbury Boys' Club is virtually the only one in New En- 
gland with an education department, even though the 
philosophy of the clubs stresses education. The Roxbury 



Club made' a policy decision in February, 1969, to Invest 
more heavily in education since, in their opinion, the 
schools were failing so badly in the area. Because of the 
department's initial success, other Boston Boys' Clubs may 
adopt expanded educational programs, given a person 
with talent and desire to direct the program. 



FOR INFORMATION: 

Unhed Fund Agency Handbooks. The Massachusetts Bay 
United Fund publishes a handbook describing the pro- 
grams and services of affiliated agencies. Other states 
publish similar handbooks. This is a prelrminary source of 
information about volunteer actrvities and supervisory 
jobs, especially appropriate for a newcomer. Check the 
telephone directory for local United Fund organizations; 
for the Boston area, write 14 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
02108. 

Vocations for Social Change. VSC is a nation-wide clear- 
inghouse for information about jobs related to social 
change in basic American institutions. Eveiy other month 
VSC puts out a publication containing listings of social 
change groups that need (and can hire) new staff; the 
guidebook also contains essays about how groups and 
individuals have found support in the past, about job 
precedents that can serve as models for others, and about 
unimplemented ideas of things that need to be done. 
Many of the jobs and ideas are educational in nature. 

VSC's files are continuously updated and are available free 
to people seeking employment. The VSC periodical is sent 



to placement agencies, to local contacts who publiciza it 
in their own areas, and is available upon subscription. 
Write VSC, Canyon, California 94516, (415) 376-7743. 

Council for the Southern Mountains. The Council is a non- 
profit organization devoted to the welfare of the people 
of Appalachia. The Council works primarily in the area ot 
community development, assuming projects in research, 
education, manpower training, enterprise development, 
communications, local housing, urban affairs- whatever 
seems to be needed. 

The Council maintains a Talent Bank which recruits and 
places professional people from all over the nation in 
leadership positions in Appalachian communities. Talent 
Bank services are free and include a nevvsletter listing cur- 
rent job openings. Write Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains, Inc., College Box 2307, Berea, Kentucky 40403, (606) 
986-3107. 

Another placement service of the Council is CAPSTAFF 
whirh recruits executive level talent for positions as direc- 
tors of community action programs. Write CAPSTAFF 
Office, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Room 720, Du- 
Pont Circle BIdg., Washington, D.C. 20036. 



ADULT 

CDUCATION 

CENTERS 



Adult education centers are offering increasing numbers of programs: education for 
leisure and personal fulfillment (pottery, jewelry-making, architectural walking tours, 
workshops on creative aggression); continuing education courses for professional and 
occupational training" (estate planning for the family, innovation in food engineering, 
real estate, credit management); and courses in basic education (grammar, English com- 
position, mathematics). Some centers are private community enterprises; others are 
related to college and university education extension programs; still others are con- 
nected with state departments of education. A limited number of positions exist m the 
administration of adult education programs; there are many more opportunities for 
teaching. 
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COMMUNITY PROFILE 

BOSTON CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
S Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(617) 267-4410 

Permanent staff at the Boston Center for Adult Education 
includes an executive director, an associate director, a 
registrar-house manager, some assistant registrars, and a 
cadre of teachers -or leaders as they are called. The 
present executive director possesses a doctorate in library 
science and came to the post from college library work. 



He directs policy in coordination with the governing 
board and committees, handles finances and fund raising, 
and generally oversees center affairs. The associate direc- 
tor has been with the center since 1941 and has worked 
her way up through a variety of positions. She selects 
curriculum and leaders, schedules the classes, plans the 
descriptive booklet, and in general handles the educational 
aspects of the center. She attributes the center's success 
in serving a large audierKe with a small central staff in 
large measure to a feeling on the part of even the secre- 
tarial and housekeeping staff that they are directly and 
importantly contributing to education. 



FOR INFORMATION: 

Handbook oi Adult Education m the United States This 
624 page handbook assembled by the Adult Education 
(\ssocialion of the U.S.A. (743 North Wabash Avenue, 



Chicago, Illinois) gives an overview of areas and issues in 
the field, organizations and associations, including a direc- 
tory of national organizations. Although it was published 
in 1960, It IS useful for someone new to the field. 



MUSEUMS Museums, children's museums, planetariums, nature centers - these have educational 

programs and are providing an increasing number of services to students, teachers, and 
schools. The Boston Museum of Science {Science Park, Boston, Mass. 742-1410), for ex- 
ample, hosts school tours, holds week-end Science Explorer classes for children 4-16, 
has offered teachers a course in science projects for elementary school children, and par- 
ticipated in Head Start summer projects and Project Eye-Opener, which gave tours and 
demonstrations to children from hard-core poverty areas to motivate interest in science. 
The museum was even temporary home for the CCED School, an experimental metro- 
politan area school supported by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (465 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 267-9300) holds art classes 
for children and adults, offers gallery talks for adults, provides talks and tours for all fifth 
graders In the Boston public schools, maintains a multi-media Children's Room, has 
Saturday talks and demonstrations for children, holds special youth events such as snow 
sculpturing, chalk-ins and pumpkin decorating parties, has a loan collection of 100,000 
slides, and provides a free lecturer to area schools on request. The Boston Children's 
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Museum (57 Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 522-4800) has gone even further 
in offenng services to schools. Aside from tours and talks, the museunr. loans curriculu m 
materials, and has pioneered in the use of manipulative materials with children, develop- 
ing collections of materials and ways to use them through a MATCH BOX project 
unded in 1964 by the U,S. Office of Education, The museum's Workshop of Things of- 
fers teacher workshops and a browsing-information service regarding manipulative cur- 
riculu m materials which has served over 3,500 teachers and parents. 

There are other examples, but basic to all is the concept of a teaching museum. 
Needed in such museums are people who understand its subject specialty - art, science 
nature, history - who can establish quick rapport with children, and who know the 
f^eeds and procedures of the public schools. Needed especially are persons with the 
ability todemonstrato objects enthusiastically and make a point dramatically in a single 
presentation. Most museums have an Education Department to handle school tours and 
youth programs; many are expanding into more cooperative arrangements with local 
schools and.other educational organizations. Museums generally pay less than teaching, 
but the atmosphere can be invigorating. 



FOR INFORMATION: 

Museums Directory of the US and Canada, The American 
Association of Museums pubhshes this directory, which 
lists all member museums and describes their activities 
Write AAM, 2306 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008, or check the local library. 

American A^soChUion Museums Profvsstonil P/acemenr 



Service This service is available to members only (regular 
membership is $15/year). Services include a monthly 
Placement Bulletin that lists both positions open at insti- 
tutions and positions wanted by individual members. Re- 
cent bulletins list such openings as Museum Education 
Coordinator, Museum Education Assistant, and Curator of 
Art Education Write the AAM at the above add ress. 
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How to Find New Careers 

DEVELOPING A NEW CAREER 
KEY AREAS OF EXPERTISE 
JOB HUNTING STRATEGIES 



DEVELOPING A People m education today face an increasing number of choices. There are new roles to 
NEW CAREER fill, publisher-consultant in educational change, curriculum writer for manpower train- 

' ing; management consultant for school administration; education specialist with New 

Careers; director of education or career development and training for Head Start; team 
leader for the Teacher Corps; information technologist for an ERIC clearinghouse; 
product development director for a regional educational laboratory; public information 
writer for a school district; evaluation coordinator in a dropout prevention project; 
teacher m an experimental school; collective bargaining adviser for a professional asso- 
ciation; community worker for a street academy, among many others. Additionally, 
there are new roles to create. And there are opportunities for talented people to do 
exciting things in old jobs, given a new perspective in facing the tasks. 

In developing a new career, four things are important: initiative, planning, patience, 
and visibility. Few positions in organizations described in this book are "open" in the 
usual sense. New roles require extrdordinary persistence to develop. They must often 
be "created" by someone who sees a need and has an idea forfilling it, tries out a hunch, 
applies for a grant, writes a small book, talks with a friend and then finds himself with a 
new job and a new caree*. One must be willing to develop a wide range of contacts, 
knock on doors, talk with people, exchange ideas, follow up leads, and take advantage 
of uncertain opportunities. A promising approach is to interview for information rather 
than specific job opportunities; t^Ms each contact closes with increased information. 
Planning means starting where you are and using your present job to build stepping 
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stones to other jobs. It means taking on tasks and arranging experiences so that doors 
are opened and one project leads to another. For a teacher, the beginning may be ini- 
tiating a curriculum project, organizing a visiting scholars program, helping establish an 
■ experimental school, directing an after-school tutorial program, or becoming active in 
the statewide affairs of a professional organization. The next step might be attending - 
or organizing - a summer institute to develop a related but new skill, perhaps media or 
photography for an English teacher or aerodynamics for a mathematician. Another 
route might be taking a year off to study research and evaluation techniques in con- 
junction with educational innovation. Whatever the vehicle, demonstrated skills and 
uncommon experiences are the foundations of a new career. ' 

Patience is important because of the uncertainty involved, the frustration of waiting 
the need to consider three, four, five, six, or twelve alternative courses of action for 
every one that materializes, and the time required for a potential employer to "discover" 
the job you are creating. Patience in adjusting to a new setting also helps, for a change 
m institutions sometimes changes basic assumptions about what is important. Pressures 
outside the schools are not the same as those inside. ' ' 

Visibility comes from venturing forth to do useful tfiings and doing them well. In the 
public schools there are many people with basically the same qualifications: an acad- 
emic degree and teaching experience. To be visible a person must have something to 
distinguish him from all the others. A wide range of specialized interests, skills, and 
experiences - in research, business, government, community, or school - stands one in 
good stead in developing new careers. 
4 Tu'^ of encouragement: everyone m an innovative role had to begin somewhere. 
* These individuals enjoy sharing their life histories where appropriate. They are "self- 
made" people in the best sense of the word. As a rule they are the best sources of infor- 
mation not only about "what jobs exist" but how to find them. 



n^F^Pc^Lc P"' ""'''"^ "^"^ what skills ai^ marketable in a particu- 

OF EXPERTISE ^ lar situation. The list below identifies important areas of expertise; in parentheses are 

some settings where the skill is often needed. 

AduU basic education. (Community action programs. National Alliance of Businessmen 
JOBS programs, industrial training.) 

A//ect/ve education. (Consulting, materials development.) 
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Computers: knowledge of computer languages, computer programming. (Large corpo- 
rations, research centers, school administrators' organizations.) 

Counseling, (Remedial programs, community action programs, youth centers, adult edu- 
cation programs, national and local youth programs.) 

Curriculum and/or niafer/n/s c/eve/opmen(: knowledge of curriculum design, learning 
theory and teaching techniques, in-depth acquaintance with curricula in a particular 
field, wide knowledge over all fields and grade levels. (School districts, experimental 
schools, publishers, materials developers, regional laboratories, associations.) 

Early childhood education. (Research centers, community agencies.) 

Editing: writing, editing and designing reports, newsletters, pamphlets, directories, and 
other publications. (Publishers, associations, research centers, governmental agencies, 
rej^ional research centers and laborptories, private industry, universities.) 

Education in urban areas. (Experimental schools, publishers, research centers.) 

f(/ucnf/o/ia/ technology: skill In using the ''hardware" and/or writing the "software" for 
computer-aided instruction, programmed instruction, educational television, films, film 
Ipops, multi-media presentations, etc. (Publishers, education and training consultants, 
research and development organizations, research centers,^large corporations.) 

Graphics: ability to draw, paint, photograph. Illustrate, arrange exhibits, design publi- 
cations, (Museums, publishers, materials developers; universities.) 

hiformation and dissemination, (School systems, committees and boards of education, 
instructional materials centers, state and federal agencies, ERIG centers, regional re- 
soarch centers and laboratories, foundations.) 

Languages: particularly the Spanish language (Community education projects, materials 
development) or the languages of developing countries (Industrial training. Peace 
Corps.) 

Management techniques and procedure. (Industry, consulting firms, state and federal 
governments,) 

Manpower and industrial training, (Industry MDTA programs, anti-poverty programs.) 

Proposal Writing Techniques. (Universities, schools, planning agencies, federal and state 
departments of education, boards of education.) 

Research design, techniques and procedures, (Innovative programs in schools, research 
centers, regional educational laboratories.) 

5m7u/atfon games. (Schools, materials development.) 

Statistics and techniques of mat/iemat/ca/ ana/ys/5, (Research centers, consulting firms.) * 

Testir)g and evaluation, (Innovative programs generally, industrial training, adult basic 
education, state and federal educational research bureaus.)^' 

Voca(/ona/ education, (Schools, community programs, state and federal departments of 
education.) 
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JOB HUNTING Teachers changing from a school setting to one in industry'; government; or commu- 

STRATEGIES nity often find that 'looking for a job" requires a (^ifferent kind of fooking. The strate- 

gies described below are alternative ways to proceed. ^ 

I > ^ I 
- DON'T GET DISCOURAGED. Be prepared to spend a half year or so looking for the kind 
of job you want. Job hunt half-time; work half-time. Don't just ask for a job; ask about 
jobs. . 

! 

DEVELOP EXPERTISE IN SEVERAL AREAS. Use your experiences as entrance cards. Be- 
come an expert on educational simulation games, take a course in publishing pro- 
cedures, teach at the local adult education center, tutor a handicapped child, teach in 
an Upward Bound program. Do something that distinguishes you from the mass of job 
hunters. 

GET TO KNOW PEOPLE. Most interesting jobs never show up in the Personnel Office. 
They are filled by staff nnembers who have friends who know colleagues who know 
someone who can write well, think straight, or help teachers develop a curriculum \n 
African pottery. Don't be embarrassed to follow up leads or use friends' names. Knock 
on doors, Find out who is doing something that excites you.rExchange ideas. Then talk 
about jobs. Go to the Personnel Office last. 

EXPERIMENT. Look for short-term, free-lance projects first. That will give you a wider 
range of experiences and more reliable information about the type of thing you really 
want, Don't expect to be hired for ongoing projects or vacant positions. Suggest a proj- 
ect. Raise funds for your own salary. * . 

BE SPECIFIC ABOUT WHAT YOU WANT TO DO, Know what the agency does and how 
It is organized. Say what your interests are and suggest where you could fit in, "I have an 
idea for an oceanography curriculum -for elementary schools" is much stronger than 
''Do you have any openings?'' ^ 

DO NOT BE OVERLY MODEST. Say what you believe you can do and would like to be 
doing a year from now. But be yourself - don't change your personality for an 
interviewer. 

FAKF: THE INITIATIVE. Design an attractive resume and make 50 Xerox copies. Send a 
letter ahead saying you'd like to call in a day or two if convenient. Have illustrations of 
your work and educational philosophy ready to show. Establish a home base'placement 
file. Have several references easily accessible by phone. Have stamps, postcards, busi- 
ness envelopes and stationery Handy. Use them. 

KEEP YOUR EYES AND EARS OPEN. Ask questions. Telephone friends. Browse through 
[ducMion Today and Educational Technology in the nearest school of education library. 
Join the Asspciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Put yourself on the 
-Center for Urban Education mailing list. Read the Education Section of the Sunday 
newspaper.,Visit Title III projects, children's museums, the state department of educa- 
tion, and so on. 
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FRY TO GET SOMETHING PUBLISMED. Write an article for Social Education, submit a 
manuscript io The A/as>cic/)(bc(b Teac/ier, design a pamphlet listing local educational 
agencies, write a Pdre/U ^ Ci//(/e to experimental schools. Pay special attention to having 
a bright, attractive fonpat. ' 

CONSIDER THE FUTURE. Keep options open. Avoid being classed as only a ''reading 
$[)ecialist" or ^'programmed instruction writer." 

CONSIDER ALL SEASONS. Things happen all year round in industry and governnjent. 
Organize time by day, week, month, year, not just the school year and summer vacation. 

CMOOSE WORDS CAREFULLY. Words are short cut signals to a person's orientation. 
Words like "computer-aided instruction" turn some people on and turn others off. A 
reading specialist, the author of a programmed instruction reading series^ called a firm 
to explore new areas, mentioned programmed instruction and was told, "I am happy to 
announce that we do no programmed instruction hero." End of conversation. 

BUILD COMMUNITY TIES. Work just as a volunteer. Get to know the community, ac- 
quire some expenence; then apply to teach at an Oppbrtunilies Industrialization Cen- 
ter which can lead lo a position such as an assistant to the Education Director of a Model 
Cities Program. 

CHECK OUT SOURCES Of INFORMATION, Visit the local National Alliance of Busi- 
jicssmen's Office to find out what firms are involved in manpower .training projects. 
(Gieck your |;hono book to see if you live in an NAB tafrget city.) 

UbC THE TELEPHONE. Many mdustnes have an Education and Training Division. Call 
up. Ask for an interview. Suggest something that you can do. ' 

NO LEADS? Look in the white pages of the telephone directory under Children or £du-. 
Look in the Yellow Pages under Educaiional RosQarch or Publishers 6r Mana^enmnt 
Consultants. Fof government programs, look undef United States Government, or New 
/er.sey, 5tale of; or HiMtford, City of; or Contra Costa, County of. 

SALARIES CAN BE NEGOTIATED If you are welh^|uali'fied. Negotiate. 

\ 
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GERALD AND LYNDA BENNETT 
Mm^^^mmi Interns, Department oi Health, Education and Welfare 

WILLIAM DAVIES 
Pre^'tdGnt^Gty Schools Curric^ulum Service, Inc. 

PAUL DeKOCK AND DAVID YOUNT 

Teaching and Business Pciriners, Interact, /nc, 

MARYGOODE 

Conmunity Coordinator for CCED, a State Experimental School in Boston 
PAULE/MARSH 

Education Consultant, Massachusetts Governor's Office of. Planning and 
Program Coordination 

JOHN NEAL 

Department Head, C/nn and Company 

ROBERTSINCLAIR ^ ^ 

Director, Center for the Study oi Educational Innovation 

ISAK. ZIMMERMAN 
Director of Research in Curriculum, Meadowbrook junior High School 
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GERALD AND LYNDA BENNETT 

Managameht Interns, DeparOnent of Hea/th, £c/ucaJ/on 

and Welfare 

*» 

"I didn't really know wHiil to expect," said Lynda Bennett. 
"But I can't imagine any other way I could have spent two 
year^ and gotten as much/' remarked Jerry Bennett. They 
were commenting on their experiences as management 
interns just prior to leaving the HEW regional office in 
Boston to begin the fourth and final nine-month cycle of 
their, three-year internship. It hacJ taken them from San 
Francisco to Washington to Boston and finally back to 
Washington. During this period Lynda worked in turn for 
the Social Seciinty Administration, the Public Health Ser- 
vice, Model Cities, and -on the horizon -the National 
Institute of Healths Jerry had been on the staff of the 
regional director during both of his field stints, and had 
worked for the Food and Drug Administration in a finan- 
cial capacity. He anticipated assignment to the Center for 
Community Planning- HEW's \todel Cities coordinating 
office - when he returned to Washington. 

What* led them to federal service? Lynda was a sociology 
majpr and political science minor who took the FSEE 
(Federal Service Entrance Examination, an aptitude test) 
with an intern option. "I didn't really have much hope of 
winning an internship." These are restricted to the top 
three per cent of those taking the FSEE. On the other hand* 
Jerry came out of an undergraduate English major -incon- 
clusive about the next step. Neither^ graduate school in 
sociology and anthropology nor counseling for the Youth 
Service Board in Philadelphia was it; he decided, after try- 
ing both. He began teaching, found he really liked it; and 
was thinking very seriously about n)aking it a career when 
he took the FSEE ''because a friend had taken it." 

So July, 1967; found them meeting for the first time as tv/o 
of eighteen beginning interns. HEW has one of the Better 
intern programs. It runs three years, instead of six months 
to two years as others do. It also includes a guaranteed 
raise each year. Interns move either from GS 7 to GS 12 
($7369 to $13,389), or from GS 9 to GS 13 ($9;320 to 



$15,812). Most don't travel, but the Bennetts found they 
liked the regional office experience so rhuch they re- 
quested a second tour outside Washington. 

Informal negotiations determine What interns do. HEW 
tries to avoid having them stay in one type of job (per- 
sonnel, budget, general administration, program manage- 
ment) or any single agency. Lynda mentioned three ™j^ 
projects. In one case; she assisted with a career days pro- 
gram to recruit, people for government service. Not only 
did she help train some of the two hundred recruited, but 
she designed and administered a follow-up study of indi- 
viduals hired outside normal civil service channels. In a 
second instance, she helped put together a compendium 
of lawi> being enforced by Consumer Protection and En- 
vironmental Health Service. This took much time and 
meant digging into the US. Code plus extensive library 
research. In the third situation, she coordinated a summer 
education program for underprivileged youth, ages 16-21. 
She set up and attended meetings between local, state, 
and federal officials; and was responsible for making 
reports to Washington. 

In San Francisco Jerry was involved with the Neighbor- 
hood Services Program; assisting with the development ol 
a comprehensive service center in West Oakland. He also 
participated in a study group where representatives from 
five federal departments looked at the Impact of federal 
programs on Oakland. The task force developed a joint 
city-federal problem statement and strategy for meeting 
the problems. In Washington he was assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Financi(\l ^Management for the Food and Drug 
Administration. *A major Tpart of his time was spent pre- 
paring position papers tb support budget requests. /In 
Boston; he considered^^imself a "hot projects man." Be- 
sides doing research ^nd filling in on this or that; he 
planned a two-day conference between HEW and the 
Amencan Hospital Association. He also reviewed pieces 
of legislation sent from other states for review of com- 
patibility with federal legislation.. 

Both agreed they have gained much, and plan to remain 
with the federal government when their internship con* 
eludes. "Management itself never sounded interesting," 
said Jerry. "Now I. find I rather enjoy it and have some 
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ability to make things operate weij. Its been fascinatmu to 
wo(k at all management levels, top to.bottom-to geb^ 
view of each person's persf^ective and of the whole from 
difterent levels/' 



"I enjoyed most the brcadtn of mformation an intern gets, 
and being involved rather than standing by/' noted Lynda, 
"It has brought into 'realistic terms 4hings I had only 
studied, like Congressional. hearings." 



They sounded one warnmg. Th<2 basic mtent of such jobs 
IS to support service agencies through fiscal management 
and technical assistance. There is not a great deal of social 
contact. What is needed above all else is tact. Interns are 
^<;omparatwely young and may^have a low status, but they 
frequently perfornn iniportant tasks at high levels. 'It's a 
thin fiqe between tactful staff ajY^***"^ ^^csh kid/' said 
jerry. It ^eems that people who are adaptable, flexible, 
and generalists at heart will be right at home. The Bennetts 
obviously are A 
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WILLIAM DAVIES 

Presnlvnt, Qty 5c/iooK Curncuium 5cvv/ce, Inc., lioston 

Bill Davies is president of City Schools Curriculum Service, 
Inc. (CSCS), a small pubhshiiig and consulting firm which 
he helped establish in the fall of 1968. CSCS publishes 
innovative programs- particularly btudent-cenlered mate- 
rials which allow teachers and kids to participate in the 
making of their classroom materials - and provides cur- 
riculum materials tailoc-made for specific school popula- 
tions. 

Previously, Bill taught college English ("where the most 
successful career man saw students for a half-hour per 
week*') and high school English, and worked as a senior 
editor fo^a major textbook, publisher. He found it frustrat 
ing to work in a largo publishing housQ. For one thing he 
felt insulated from the schools. *'Mosj of the Language Arts 
departrrtent hadn't been in a clcissroom for at least a dec* 
ade, and some never; the company would send us to 
conventions instead/* He also found that the opportunity 
for developing and disseminating new ideas, which had 
attracted hiin to publishing, was severely limited by the 
stnle-adoption mentality which dictated that books be 
directed uit a common denominator student who doesn't 
exist/' and which strove to eliminate any ideas that might 
offend anyone anywhere. 

Such materials, he felt, imposed a narrow and artificial 
Culture on all kids, and (fep rived many people who are 
actually in the classroom of materials that fit their specific 



needs. A proposal he\made to the company to explore 
vjiVays of working with inner-city schools was rejected. 
When, later, he was asked to take dowri the posters on his 
office walls and cut his hair\horter, he quit and began 
planning CSCS. 

The plan that has evplved is based on ''participation pub- 
lishing" - involving students in maklrJg their own books 
(like / Know a Place, "a book that kids ain talk back to"), 
or involving students and teachers m the rn^^king of a pro- 
gram tailored to a specific school district, Dav|es sees this 
approoch as contrasted with that of the conventional pub- 
lisher, who "produces a book and sends out a iJeet of 
salesman to convince teachers that they want it; the^rap- 
pings of this system are cocktail parties, company chrs, 
crates of free $ani|^les^ and huge warehouses, and the 
result IS four-pound,jfour-color, four^dollar books/' 

In tho company's fust book (/ Know a P/ace), each child 
creates a person, a place, and a society. Because the stu- 
,dent creates the content of the book, there is no culture 
bias in the nii1terial and it is a useful book in any kind of 
school For example, a Spanish translation for eastern cities 
has also been published, and another for use in the South- 
west IS in the works. "We believe," say Bill and his partner,' 
Bob Clawsooi "tl;\at children become more engaged by 
the lives of real people - themselves and other children - 
and that they come to read and write with gusto by writing 
their own books and reading other kids' books/' 

Their second title, Mother, these are my friends, is a col- 
lection of Harlem kids' wishes, expressed into a tape re- 
corder and "transcribed for use as a natural-dialect reader 
tn city schools, blank pages are provided so that kids can 
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add their wishes or illuslralionj^ A couriu m photograph) 
in which the student helps cretite the text is due ^oon, as 
!S another natural-ciitilect reader Mh. Man, You Found Me 
Againl CSCS is olso currently t(?stinj^ unjis m n conipre- 
hcnsivc drug education program aimed at the 7th grade. 

Because CSCS^s small, it can focus on special needs; it 
can move quickly to produce materials while the need is 
current/ and can revise within weeks. Touching on a basic 
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PAUL DeKOCK AND DAVID YOUN'T 
Teac/j/i)g anc/ /ia5/i)e>$ l\ntncrs» Imoract, /nc. 

Paul DeKock and David Yount teach together. The> are 
also partners in Interact, Inc. (P.O. Box 262, Lakeside, 
CaliU, a company they established to market the social 
science simulation games they have designed for high 
school classes. Their experience omqt nearly \Qn years at 
EI Capitan High School in Lakeside, California, is a model 
of professional accomplishment and creative survival. 

Ntutual educational philosophies have brought and held 
them together. They are both self-confessed radicals, dis- 
satisfied with the way schools are organized. The role of 
education, says Paul, is to create an environment where a 
person finds himself. The teacher of tomorrow will be a 
person "who organizes environments and facilitates learn- 
ing." The amazing thing il that they did not sit in the 
teachers* lounge and talk about change; they moved. 
When Paul came to the district ten years ago fresh from a 
master's degree in American Studies, he came on the 
condition that after a year he be allowed to teach inter- 
disciplinary American history and literature. When Dave 
arrived not long after with a similar interdisciplinary orien- 
tation, the two gravitated together. Their search for better 
ways of cooperating led to experiments in large and small 
group teaching Their persistent persuasion was one factor 
in El Capitan's switch to flexible scheduling in 1966. 

An important impetus to their endeavors was Paul's John 
Hay Fellowship year at Harvard, in 1961-1962. While in 
CambrkJge he investigated team teaching and case study 
construction. A turning point came during the summer of 



difference between CSCS and his old job. Bill notes, "The 
series I Wtis hired to work on in June of 1966 is still not oiij 
"'-.but It will be called^ NEW when it does appear, and it 
won't be revued until those warehouses are empty four 
years from now." 

Another difference is ihal in the CSCS office on Commer- 
cial Wharf the posters are back up on the walls. 



1965 in which Dave attended a summer workshop In sim- 
ulation games at the Western Behavioral Science Inslitute 
in La JoHa, California, and then talked Paul into trying 
them. They found that simulations incorporated both case 
study and role playing and, importantly, put students into 
circumstances where working out their role caused their 
real values to surface for crystallization or modification. It 
was a way to combine studying an institution with ex- 
periencing it. 

Accepting the concept of si/nulation, they questioned the 
methods they had been using. They began developing 
their own simulation games. The first one, D/5un[a, deal- 
ing with the idea^ and event^eading to the formation of 
the Constitution, took "many hours to work out. They 
learned, however, how to incorporate traditional subject 
matter and the traditional grading system into simulation 
patterns*. Next came 5uns/)ine, an inter-racial simulation 
based on a unit of Negro literature and history; 0/v/s/on, 
based on Lincoln's election in I860; and Punic, depicting 
econojiiic conditions in the 1920's and 1930*s. They be- 
gan to gel re(|uests for the materials. At first letters went 
into the wastebasket. When the volume grew to several a 
day, they decided to organize a response; "Wait until fall 
and we'll have something for you." 

wfien the materials were published in the fall of 1968, 
they were attractive, inexpensive, and welhtested in cliss- 
rooms bi' their creators, Interact's partners have sold more 
than 3200 kits in 49 states and 4 foreign countries. Un- 
doubtedly, the multiple talents of both teachers has been 
a factor in Interact's success. Paul is a serious amateur 
photographer, good enough to have had photographs in 
the finals of the national newspaper contests of 1965 and 
1968. They use ovdr 1200 color slides to illustrate large 
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/group (ecUires - an(^ Pnul is anxious io expand the mate- 
riak accompanying Interact kits to include audio-visual 
presentations. DaveS initial career interest was law; his 
law training was helpful in setting up the company. 

Each teacher has his own philosophy ior maintaining bal« 
ance in a public school situation; "Get drean $ and work 
fpr them/' says Pauf. "The teacher needs a specialized way 
of looking at himself. In my case, first it was fusing history 
and literature; then team teaching; now developing ma- 
teVials thai will change both teachers and students." 

Dave, English department chairman at U Cap! tan, advo- 
cates group organudlion. To start curriculum change, 
there are two basic ways to go. There's the faculty assem« 



biy route, which we have here." It should De noted that 
he helped organize this -senate, which makes basic deci- 
sions about curriculum and budget. "Or you can work for 
a strong department which will act as a body In creating 
policy for Itself/' If neither of these works, he recommends 
going somewhere else to teach. ^ 

Paul and Dave credit their partnership with keeping their 
interest in teaching keen, and with greatly expanding It, 
Whatof Jhe future? Interact Is growing rapidly, and they 
are often asked to speak or consult with groups interested 
in curriculum change. They both feel it is imperative to 
keep leaching, "Otherwise,^' says Paul, "It's like the the- 
ologian neverreally meeting God!" 
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*\tAKY COODE 

Conmumiiy Coordinator for CCEO in Boston, a siaio 
expotiniontat school 



college course into university, she started doing piece 
work at a factory. Many of her observations about how 
management did things in a piecework situation with 
checkpoints was useful to her later. 



Urban parents Itave been contributing to educational 
reform for a long time. But only recently have ' profes- 
sionals" begun to admit openly that "non-credebtialed'* 
^laymen have unique, valuable, and relevant knowledge to 
offer 

In the past five years or so several events In Boston have 
added to the supply of talented parents; the community 
action programs; the formation of three community ele* 
mentary schools with' parent boards and parent participa- 
tion; Model Cities and its necessary educational compo- 
nents; the development of CCED. a state experimental 
school ^eo page 64); the King-Timilty' Advisory Council; 
the formation of the Community-University Joint Center 
fpr Inner-City Change; and so on. 

In such 'ie I tings parents have learned in the field, not in the 
classroom, from the situation, not from a textbook, and 
many have learned their lessors well. One of these is 
M;ir>'Goodo. 

She began )ier forma! education in the Soutfi and fmis.hed 
it as a graduate of Girls high in Boston. In those days 
scholarships were scarce So instead of moving from her 
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Not much more .^erious thought was given to the educa- 
tional world until several years later, when her daughter 
protested against taking the practical business course her 
mother recommended; This required a more careful 
parental investigation of the merits of varlous^chools, an 
investigation , which coincided with a need to find oilt 
why her first grader was having difficulty in school. 

As a consequence of her findings, Mrs. Goode began 
part-time work at a nearby community center, Norfolk 
House, under the wing of an Allnsky-trained community 
organizer. She was soon meeting with parents at the 
center to discuss what could be done about such issues as 
lack of new or sufficient textbooks, need for busing stu- 
dents^ and inadequate school bathroom facilities. Parent 
persistence made it possible for one particularly needy 
school to come under Title I and thus receive additional 
resources. This organizing work led directly to participa- 
tion by Timilty Junior High School parents In Central Cities 
Task Force activities. Here parents are helping administer 
$1.5 million under a special ESEA Title III grant. 

When money for this job ran out, Mrs. Goode continued 
as a volunteer until the center was able to rehire jfe'r as a 
part-time educational person. To her previous activities 
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she added others, such as investigating private schools to 
locate scholarships for core city children. Norfolk House 
remained her base while she branched out into other 
areas -working as a parent volunteer at the New School 
for Children, taking a course in computer programming at 
night, serving on the Wodel Cities Neighborhood Board's 
educational committee. The last sliu regards as a par- 
ticularly valuable experience She learned much about the 
total city educational system. And she had a chance to 
help develop the first year of an operational plan for edu- 
cational change. -These changes include two programs 
now funcjed: a school communications program which 
will mean e.xpanded parent involvement In Model Cities 
area schools; and a niore comprehensive adulf education 
program to be run by the Urban League. 

Part of her education at this time was travel - to New York 
for a visit to IS 201; to DeVrolt fora Central Cities gather- 
ing; to Denver for a Wodel Cities* Career, Opportunities 
Program conference. 

Under the New Careers program, she was finally able to 
mowc into a full-time educational position at Norfolk 
House, where she remained until becoming community 
coordinator for the new state experimental school. She 



now spends mo!>t ^ays at the CCED school, where her 
responsibilities include acting as a resource person to the 
five operational parent committees for volunteers, curricu- 
lum, transfer of power, transportation, and legislation. She 
sees that minutes get out, answers questions about day-to- 
day operations,, and ^^ives general assistance. In addition, 
she helped recruit students and is presently working out 
transportation patterns- no small job, since students in 
the school come |rom twenty-three different metropolitan 
communities. 

She agrees there ts a trend in the direction of more parent 
involvement. ''Parents are beginning to question much 
more than before," she comments. "The system isn't all 
bad, but we need to weed out some of the old ways and 
try new methods." 

The most valuable outcome of her new career, she feels, 
IS further destructiqn of the belief that a person needs a 
degree to accomplish anything. "People can make con- 
tributions without degrees. What parents don't ha^e Is the 
confidence* to apply their life experience to given situ- 
ations/*" The confidence she has gained ^through her ex- 
periences continue to benefit education in Boston. 
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PAUL E. \W\RSH 

'Education Consultant, Mamchusclls 

Governor's Ofiico oi Phnnin^ and Program Coonhnatton 

have a screwy background," says PSul Marsh, "but theii, 
it's a screwy job." Marsh is a Senior Education Con- 
sultant in the Massachusetts Governor's Office of Planning 

, and Program ^ordination. In a state government mod- 
ernization project he has been responsible for all* aspects 

- dealing with education. He has visited some thirty state 
agencies from tfc Department of Education to the Council 
on Arts and Humanities and worked with them' to formu- 
late basic goals and relationships. Now that the reorgani- 
zation iS*official, he will help implement the ideas. 

Thi§ is not overly formidable for a man who has been 
senior research associate and primary editor of a study to 
recast tax-supported education in Massachusetts; written 
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a case study of the Boston School Committee's political- 
economic actions 'to increase state aid; co-authored two 
monographs. Schoolmen and Politics and fecfera/ Aid to 
Science Education; consultecj on the design of manage- 
ment systems for the Jefferson County^ Colorado, school 
district; and helped mobilize a task force, to write the 
background report establishing the Education Develop] 
ment Center^ a regional .educational laboratory. / 

The combination of political science (M.A.), education 
(Ed,D.), and management systems has worked well for 
Mr. Marsh, who taught history in private schools for nine 
years before he began work for other agencies. What pro- 
pelled him out of teaching and into work with the Physical 
Science Study Committee was a desire to make better 
ways of teaching "more available to more kids." Later, his 
doctoral thesis waS a case study of nationwide curriculum 
reform - the PSSC. It was not far from curriculum rc.orm 
to educational, management and a year's consulting work 
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With Arthur D. Little, Inc., a research and development 
firm. This led him lo his current position. 

The old ways of getting ahead -moving into administra- 
tion for more money or more academic scope -are less 
and less appropriate to the management tasks that must be 
done, he.believes. In their preoccupation with academics, 
school administrators neglect enormous areas of manage- 
ment, making them vulnerable) to criticism from parent 
and politician alike. He is an advocate of integrating theory 
and practice. "Even though I work in the field/' ho says, 
'1 stay close to the academic and intellectual world. I 
read something and test it against reality." 



Is teaching essential to a career like this? Paul Marsh says 
no. "Many of the ablest people I work with directly in edu- 
cation have had n6 classroom experience. I am stiH work- 
ing off one harmful effect of that experience: speaking ' 
sloppily and^ooseiy as I do to students because I could 
get away with it." Since teaching, he has "poked around 
looking for the right thing, and (has) found increasingly 
interesting and profitable jobs." He believes strongly in 
accident and stubbornness -that people can find "niches** 
off the beatqh track" and make an impact if they are will- 
ing to persist. 
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JOHN NEAL 
Department Heat/ 

5econc/ii/y 5ocra/ Science Pu6ffcatior)S 
C'mn anUjOompuny, A Xerox Company, 
Boston. A/a$5iiciiusutt5 

John Neal decided to become a teacher while on a troop- 
ship. It was a decision born of retrospecttoi out of a desire 
lo be of service. It was unforeseen * "Many things I 
Ihought of in school, but teaching was not one of them." 
The decision meant abandoning his original intention to 
be a businessman like his father and expand the family 
food market. It also meant losing a year of prior college 
work when he shifted from Northeastern University's Insti- 
. tutc of Retailing to Worcester State College following 
service in the Marine Corps. Fortunately, a longstanding 
love of history made his choice of a teaching major simple* 

The pattern was fairly traditional for a while thereaftert 
two years teaching junior high school social studies and 
English in Framingham; two years as an elementary 
teacher in Sudbury; five years in Newton -the last four in 
high school social studies. But Ihe development over the 
years was not commonplace. 

He started his teaching career late - at 27. Having to work 
after hours as a post office mail clerk to support his family 
was-a concern. Even more, "that schools were seemingly 
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run more for administrators, teachers, and parents than for 
kids" was disturbing. "The conflict between the individual 
.teacher aitd the educational superstructure" caused him 
to give serious thought to going into business after all. He 
even resigned his first teaching job without another 
teaching position. What finally evolved was a try at the 
elementary level - "some of the best teaching I ever hadJ' 
He worked out strategies and materials; his skills were 
sharpened. And on merit pay, he did well financially. 

The mystique of Newton was an irresistible attraction, 
and he shifted locale. Soon he was in a secondary social 
studies curriculum group, "The place was a beehive, i 
loved it. Great atmosphere. In Newton ideas must run a 
pretty sophisticated gauntlet/' He felt he was polishing his 
craft. 

*"You can*t hide in Newton/* he commented. John becarnc 
one of ten teachers in the United States paired off with 
university counterparts to improve the teaching of geog- 
raphy. He was released from leaching a full year to de- 
velop curriculum and to teach two experimental classes in 
Newton High School, During two summers and an aca- 
, demic year he went around the country, learning what 
happens in the coordination of human resources. 
Then a new burst of educational reform came to Massa- 
chusetts via the Willis-Harrington Commission. Prior lo 
leaving for advanced seminars in geography at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, he applied to the State Department of 
Education for the newly-created position of geography 
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supervisor, intrigued by the possibilities of acting as 
broker between needs and resources. He was subsequently 
appointed to this position. Again, reality. A bureaucratic 
structure tends to inhibit professional autonomy and 
growth. Threading through lejgalisms took away from, time 
to grow professionally. « 

At this point, he quoted Cecil Rhodes: ''So much to do; 
so tittle done/' After three years, he left, having found a 
company with sufficient social consciousness where he 
could do things diffcu(t to achieve In a bureaucracy. "It's 
a search for the right thing. On^ paper the Department of 
Education should have been the best job." In his present 
position as secondary social science publications head for 
Ginn-Xerox, he is exhilarated at being able to i^pitiate, or- 
chestrate, and travel. 

He initiates and coordinates projects from creation to 
publication. He must conduct talent searches to form de- 
velopment teams. "The fun and fascination of it is advanc- 
ing in all directions simultaneously/' His department is 
preparing paperbacks on drugs/ materials on juvenile 
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delinquency, new materials for the slow learner keyed/ 
toward .reflective thinking. Considering the nature of this/ 
man, the last project should surprise no one. J 

Which leads to more introspection. A constant factor ill 
his progress has been hi!s geographer's view of people 
resource^). To him, "A resource does not exist; it becomes 
The* Pennsylvania coal fields were not valuable to pfe- 
Columbus Indians. If people are to be validated as per* 
sons, they must continue becoming, continue being used 
-^in a good sense. To become and to be used, to remain 
active, is important. ^ / 

"I've taught every year of my career, from adult foreign 
born evening classes to Northeastern University./ All 
through is a search for self- validation; or feedbatkMhat 
what you are doing is of worth.'ln the classroom ypu can 
get some. Backs are straighter v;hven it's a good lesson. 
But there it's difficult to affect curriculum, and hard/to do 
the developmental tasktj you feel need to be done,/At the 
other end is all the pleasure of doing, but not oj being 
with the kids. Contemplating this role, these are the 
tradeoffs/' / 
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OiVectof, Center for Uicjtudy of f (/ucadonal Innovation 
Unhersuy of <Vfassac/)useUs, Am/?erst 

Thosel&eginning work now will still be going strong in the 
.twertty-first century* How, then, can training institutions 
respond to new needs created by new roles opening up 
rapidly? In most cases the burden of career planning rests 
on the individual; and its appropriateness depends orThis 
vision, imagination, and talent. Robert Sinclair is a good 
case in point. 

Oiiginally intending to be a professor of curriculum 
theory, he ended up almost immediately after doctoral 
work as director 'in a center where students consider 
change through its various phases: conceptualization, im- 
plementation^ dissemination, research. "A 'theoretical 
practitioner' such^s we are training here," he explain 
'Ms an educational practitioner who must be aware 



what is going ot\, understand vM/ change is' difficult, 
know research and be able to interpret it. He mUst be able 
to select from the wide field of new knowledge and make 
transitions between theory, and practice. He must synthe- 
size, interpret, analyze, use judgment. He finds problems 
in schools, then locates and applies research that will help 
solve these problems/' 

Jhese convictions have their roots In experience. During 
his undergraduate years at Miami of Ohio he put together 
a triple major: comprehensive social studies, education, 
and the behavioral science aspects of business. 

The next years were spent in refining curriculurn-instruc- 
tlonal skills. First* he assisted the director of the experi- 
mental college lab school while earning a master's in 
education. Next, he taught his first year in such an un* 
orthodox fashion that his classroom was used for inservice 
teacher training. All he ^td was to let students take over 
and educate themselves; they moved from just receiving 
to actively participating. Between his first two. years of 
teaching, he spent a summer in a program at Harvard de- 
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;5tgned to create specialists in currjcujum develdpmeni and 
instructional theory; the group sjudied j)arUcula?ty team 
tei^chlng and school changes. (The^ne^t summer he' was 
on the faculty oTthis program.) In his second year, of teach* 
ing fie moved to an experimental, non-graded 6le{nentary 
school where the staff constructed and ran the prograpri. 

* ^' 
Then he waj; one of seven chdsen nationally as Washing-, 
toA Fellows in Education, enabling him to work at the 
NEA Center for the Study of Instruction^with teachers and 
school systems mterestecl in changing education. This led 
to California, where he worked with john Good lad as a 
demonstration teacher m an experimental school designed 
to produce change agents. Besides working on several re- 
search studies dealing with childhood and schools, ho^ 
directed an inservice program dealing with curriculum 
and change for the Center for Cooperative Education. 
During doctoral work at UC^LA he was a Kettering Foun- 
dation Fellow and staff <issot;^iate at the Institute for De- 
velopmentof Educational Activities. 

Non-institutional experiences contributed to h!s under- 
standing, too. He worked on a trailer assembly line to 
understand how social-technological systems influence 



people. He spent time with youth during the Sunset Strip 
riots. While in college,^ he worked with a farming family- 
and liked it. "I was a custodian in a sc^ol to see why 
schools vvero constructed in particular ways/' he added. 
'1 discovered they were designed to meet the- needs of 
custodians instead of childreri.'' 

His inteidisciglinary bias is a reflection of ther experiences 
he sought. "At the centers I worl^d with economists, his- 
V torians, scieotists. This exposure was valuable liecause it 
I'evealed the importance of taking' a <iTiulti-dimensiona( 

, point of view toward problem-solving." He sees education 
in the ne^t decade ^s,a true discipline, a nevVyvay of look* 
ing^at man, which will involve cvfiri more knowledge of 

^ other disciplif^es^Jlersonnel wiH be more differentiated, 
with more roles for educators than before -and not neces- 
sarily in classroom and school situations. Teachers will 
spend time in different places. New coalitions and ne(^ 
works will be formed within and without education to 
solve its problems. 

Albert Einstein is quoted as saying, 'Mmagiriation Is more 
important than knowledge." Robert Sinclair would likely 
paraphrase, "Imagination and knowledge are both impor- 
tant" - and set out to put them to work. , 
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stumor of Rvsiwch m Cinricutum, Meadow6roo]!c 
lunior Hi^h School 

It's a rare kind of person who can create a now role within 
a school, but Isa K. Zimmerman is doing that at Meadow- 
brook junior High School in Newton, Massachusetts; As 
Director of Research in Curriifulum, she assists with cur- 
riculum development and evaluation in a school offering 
about 200 courses a year to its 880 students. She suggests 
ideas for courses and helps teachers find appropriate ma- 
terials, such as helping design a course called "School 
Days'* which asks students to consider the assumptions 
abolit education in bpoks like Up tha Down Sfaircase; or 
investigating the theory behind simulation games in order 
to help a teacher construct a game around the Middle East 
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crisis. As the person in tiie School most in touch with all 
classes, she has found herself acting as an intermediary 
between the teachers_an^ the citywide curriculum con- 
sultants. Additionally, she is responsible for the activities 
of the sch6oJ,*s four learning centers, the theoretical (but 
no^yet actual) heart o? the school. "Meadowbrook could 
use two like me," she ndtes. "In a way, I am a consultant 
to the principal, as'well as to the rest of the faculty, on 
matters of curriculum and in-service training." 

What personal factors made such a role*possible? After 
graduation from Cornell University (English and medieval 
history), nearly a year of travel in Europe and the Middle 
East, and xi year of writing for a housewares magazine, a 
chance vi' to Cambridge led to enrollment in a master's 
program in teaching. Happily, her teaching internship was 
in a school. committed to team teaching; her first job was 
at Meadowbrook, a Title til demonstration school where 
change is the primary constant. She taught four years at 
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Meadovvbrook, including time a^. department chairman 
and m forma I team leader. The fifth year, she returned to 
graduate school for a doctorate. Halfway through her first 
graduate year/ she initiated a courfj project re-involving ' 
her with Meadowbrdok. Why? '1 felt learning about edu- 
^ration without children was irrelevant," At the end of the 
f^ar she told her principal she would like to return to 
iMeadovybrook- if she could have a. position which would 
complement,her doctoral thesis. His response vyas to offer 
her the job of Director of Research in Curriculum. 

"Even though the job is officially Ipart of a Title III grant, il 
has itself evolved/* she remarks, the first person to hold it 
concentrated on statistics and attitudes, Isa's intecests are 
in curriculum and teacher training. She has found that the 
role requires four kind$ of expertise: .constant current 
knowledge of what is happening [^{education in the qu) 
.side world* -for per^pectiyc; ability ttf sit through meet- 



ings and act as a quiet catalyst; background experienoi 
gained through four years "in the ranks" at the school; 
and creative, pragmatic curriculum development and 
problem-solving talent. , 

Meadowbrook would undoubtedly support her role even 
without the presence of Title III, she feels. The school has 
constantly given its teachers a great deal of freedom and 
responsibility, and administrative experiences to as many 
as possible. It is an intellectual environrpent with strong 
social rapport among the teachers; But these facts. Mead- ., 
owbrook's grea't assets, al^^lmit the potential for new 
roles. The developmental demands - meetings *1nd prepa- 
Tation-are tremendoujf, and stilt take place within the 
8 a.m.-3 p.m. classroom lockstep. "Until this structure is 
broken," she declares, "creation of new roles. in the school 
will be inhibited." 
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Education Divisions of Large Corporations (classified), 27 
Education Industries Classified, 13 
Education for Management, Inc., 25 v 
Education, Office of (sea under U.S. Gov't) 
Education Professions Development Act, 34, 42 
Education and Training Consultants (classified), 25 
Educational Administration, ERIC Clearing House on, 49 
Educational Associates, Inc., 63 
Educational Directories, Inc., 18 
Educational Facilities, ERIC Clearing House on, 49 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 70, 71 
Educational Laboratories, Regional (office of cd.),H4, 46, 

4 66,31, 102 
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- ^ ^EducaCtpnal Marketer, The, 1 8 

Educational Materials and Equipment Suppliers 
(classified), 15 

Educational Media and lechnotogy, ERIC Gearing 
House on, 50 

Educational Modules, Inc., 18 

Educational Personnel Development (office of ed), 34 

Educational Product Report, 72 

Educational Products Information Exchange Institute, 72 

Educational Salesmen's Associations, 18 

Educational Sciences Programs, Inc., 26 
•i EducationaLService Firms (classified), 19 

£ducat/o/)a/ Technology, 95 

Educational Testing Service, 21, 72 

El Capitan High School, 1(X) 

Elementary and Secondary Education (office of ed.), 34 

Elementary and Secondary Act, 1965; 11, 59, 33, 75 

Encyclopedux ot Education, 54 

Encyclopedia of As5oc;atio/)S, 70 

Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 18 

English as a second language, 85, 86, 94, 99 

Environmetrics, Inc., 23 

Equal Educational Opportunities (office of qd.), 3^ ' 

Equal Educational Opportunity Unit, 52 

fWC ... A Nat/ona/ Network (o D/ssemma(e Educational 

Information, 49 
ERIC Clearinghouses, 31,44, 49, 66, 92 
Exodus, 80, 83 

Experi^mental Programs tn Schools, 59 
Experimental Schools, 59ff, 92 
factbooj^: (Poace Corps), 42 
^ Factshect (Teacher Corps), 42 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 

Development, 46, 47 
Federal Aid to Science Education, 102 
fee/era/ Po//cy and the PublicSchools, 33 
Federal Service Entrance Examinatiof), 32, 33, 34, 90 . 
The First Three Years (Job Corps), 39 
Follow Through (office of ed.), 38, 60 
Food and Drug Administration, 98 
Ford Foundation, 63, 67, 74 
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Foreign language skills, 32, 79, 87, 85, 99 
Foreign Policy Association, 69 
Fortune Magazine, 29 
Foundation Center, the, 67 
Foundation Directory, 67 
Foundation News, 67 
"Free schools", 65 

Futures in Education: Teacher Corps, 42 

Gale Research Corporation, 67, 70 

General Elecrric,10, 27,29 

Geherarteari^ing Corporation, 11,^28, 29 

Ginn and Company, 27,103 

Girl Scouts, 87 ' 

Girls' High School, Boston, 101 

Go Government, 33, 

Goode, Mary, 101 

Goodtad, John, 105 

Government Salary Schedule, 32 

Government Training Division, 27 

Graduate Record Examination, 32, 37, 72 

Graphics, 94 

Guidance counselors, 31, 37, 39, 42,43, 80^81, 88 
Guide to American Educational Qirectories, 76 
Guidance Associates, 64 

Guidelines for a Proposal for a Job Corps Center, 39 
Handbook of Adult Education of the \jnited States, 90 
A Handbook for Curriculum Change, 69 
Hadem Prep, 63 
Harrison, Burton, 17 

Head Start (office of ed.), 60, 31, 38, 84, 85, 90, 92^ 
Head Start Child Development Programs, 38 
Heald, Hobson, and Associates, Inc., 25 * 
Health, Education and Welfare, Dept. of, 31, 33, 39, 84, 98 
Higher Education Act, 33 
Higher Education, ERIC Clearing House on, 50 
Highland Park Free School, 63 * * ' 

Hilltop Nursery School, 82 
Honeywell, 27 

Horn, Robert, 23 ^ * 
Housing and Urban Development, Dept. of, 84, 87, ^ 
How To App\y fo} Head Start Development^rograms, 38 



Howard, Eugene, 20 ^ 
lannaconne, Lawrence, 54 
/ fCnovv/\P/ace,99 

Independent Educational Services, 21, 72 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of, (Dept. of Interior), 22, 31,36 

Indian Counselling Center, 43 

Industry-Education Councils (Northern Calif., Southern 

Calif., and Arizona), 12 
Information' Resources, Inc., 23 
Institute for the Development of Educational Activities,, 

70,73,105 
/n5t/tute of ^fa>wgemen( 5c/ence, 25 
Interact, Inc, 100 
Interactive Learning Systems^ 18 
Interior, Dept. of, 31, 36^ 38 
International Business Machines, 10, 27 
International Education, 40 
International Exchange and Training (Division of), 34 
International Learning Corporation^ 20 , 
International Schools Services, 73 
I nteruniversity Communications Council, 74 

\ob Corps For You?, 39 
* Job Corps, 11, 14, 22, 27, 31, 38, 84 
lob Corps Facts (publication), 39 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector, IJOBSJ, 10, 39 
John Hay Fellowships, 100 
Joint XZouncil for Economic Education, 69 
i /ourna/ of Research and Deve/oprnent in EducMiojn, A(> 
"Journey for Relevance", 12 
Junior Colleges, ERIC Clearing House on, 50 ' 
Junior Professional Program, 32, 3*\ 
Judy Company^ The, 29 
Justice, Department of, 31 
Kettering Foundation, 73, 105 
King-Timilty Advisory Council, 101 
Knowledge Industry Pu6//ca tio/)5; 18 
Knowledge liidvsUy Rcport,^Q, 29 
Labor, Dept. of, 31, 26, 39, 40, 81, 27, 61, 71 , 74 
Learning for fobs, 40 

Learning Research and Developjnont Center, 46 
Leicestershire, 64 \ 



Leodas, Costa, 20 
Librarians, 31, 33, 50 

Library Information Sciences, ERIC Clearing House on, 50 
Lisiing of Operating Federal Ass/stance, 7969, 33 
Literary Market Place, 15, 1 8 
' Little, Arthur D., Inc., 103 
Little School of Seattle, 65 
Litton, 10, 27 
Livingstone, J. Steding, 24 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 15, 76 
MacBrien Educational Consultants, 72 
Macmillan, 10 
Macala'ster Scientific, 27 
Management Consulting Firms (classified), 25 
Management Interns, 32, 34, 98, 99 
Manpower Assistance Project, 70, 74 " 
Manpower Development Training Act, 31, 39, 81, 84, 134 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research (Dept. of 
Labor), 39 

Manpower Development and Training (office of ed.), 34 
Manpower Training Consu/tants O/rectory, 11, 26 
Manpower training programs, 22, 39, 84, 85, 94, 96 
Marron, Harvey, 50 
Marsh, Paul E.,1oj 

Maryland Department of Education, 50 ff., 77, 78, 79 
Mass. Advisory Council on Education, 61 
^ s Mass, Audubon Society, 69 

Mass. Commission Against Discrimination, 87 

Mass* Department of Education, 50 ff., 81, 102, 103, 104 

Mass; Teachers Association, 86 

Match Box Project^l 

MOT A: Good Training Good Jobs, 40 

Meadowbrook Junior High School, 105 

Medical Communications, Inc., 18 

Metro Educational Services Center, 70, 74 

Michael Sand Associates, 18 

Michigan Bell Telephone CoTipany, 11 

Mid Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, 47 

The Mission Called 10SS, 41 

Model Cities, 84, 85, 86,96, 101, 102 

Montessori, 65 

* 
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Modern Language Association of Arrenca (ERIC Clearing- 
house), 50 

Mother, these are my fnends, 99 

Multi Media Education, Inc.^ 21 

Murray Road Scliool, 63 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 90 

Museum of Science, Boston, 90 

Museums Directory of the U.S. anc/ Canada, 91 

National Alliance of Businessmen, 10, 26, 39, 40, 93, 96 

Natidnal Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 86 

National Congress of Parents and Teacher^, 69 

National Council of Teachers of English (ERIC Clearing 
House), SO 

National Defense Education Act, 33 

National Educatior^ Association, 68, 105 

National Humanities Faculty, 69 

National fnstitute for the Study of Educational Change, 76 

National Program of Educational Laboratories, 46, 48 

National Security Industrial Association, 27 
' National Teachej Examination, 37, 39, 57, 72 

NeaUohn,103 

Neighborhood Services Program, 98 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 85 
Nelson Associates, Inc., 25 

New Careers, (Dept. of Labor), 31, 40, 60, 61, 84, 85, 92, 
102 

Hew Careers for the Poor, 40 
New England Educational Data Systems, 75 
Nev^England M^iterials Instructions Center, 62 
NewjEnglahd School Development Council, 70, 75, 119 
New ResQqtch Centers, 67 
/New SchboKor Children,' 40, 63,102 
NewSchdofs Exchange Newsletter, The, 65 
New York Review of Books, 71 
New York State Dept. of Education, 66, 69 
Norfolk House, 101 

Northern California Industry-Education Council, 12 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 47 
Office of Child Development (Dept. of HEW), 38, 84 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 10, 84 



Office of Education, (see under U,S. gov't) 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 

(Dept. of Labor), 39 / 
Office of Overseas Schools (dept. of state), 31, 41 
Office of Program and Planning Coordination (Mass.), 102 
Olin-Mathieson, ^y 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers, 80, 81, 96 
Outline for a Job Corps Training Center, 39 
Overseas Dependents Schools, 40 
Overseas Employment Opportunities for Educators, 41 
Overseas Schools, Office of (Dept. of State); 31, 40 
Projects to Advance Creativity in Education, 34 
Pace Setters in Innovation, 62 
Panic, 100 

Paraprofessional Training, 34, 40, 86 
Parkway Project, 11, 63 

Pa((e.'5on'5 SourcQ Guide for Educational Materials 

and Equipment, ^Q 
Peace Corps, 26, 31, 41, 76, 85 
Peace Corps Reader, 42 
Pearl, Arthur, 40 

Pennsylvania Advancement School, 42, 63 ^ 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 50 (L 
''Performance Contracts", 11 
Physical Science Study Committee, 102 
Pinck, Dan, 20 

Pinck arid Leodas Associates, Inc., 20 
Pittsburgh (Public Schools), 11, 27 
Polaroid, 10, 

Portola Institute, Inc., 70, 75 

Preparing for the FSEE, 33 

Prison education, 43, 54 

Prisons, Bureau of (Dept» of JUstice), 31, 37 

Products of the Behavioral Sciences, 18 

Professional Library Services, 27 

Project Leader Development Program^ 83 

Publications, obtaining governmenti 33 

Publishers (classified), 13 

Research and Development Center in Educational 

Stimulation, 46 
Rcdio Corporation of America, 10, 27 
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Rand Corporation, 22 ^ 
Raytheon, 10,27 
Reading, 37 

Reading, ERICCIeanng Hou.eon, 50 
' Regional educational laboratories, (Office of Ed), 31,44, 
'46,66,92,102 ' 

Regional Education Laboratory for the Carolinasand 
Virginia, 48 

Regional offices of Ihe U.S. otfice ol\Education,34, 30 
Reissman, Frank, 40 

Research, Bureau of, (office of ed.J, 34, 44 ff., 62 
Research and Development Centers, (office of ed.), 31, 
44 ff. 

Re>oarch and Dovelopment Center in Educational 

Stimulation, 46 
Research and Development Center in Teacher 

Education, 46 i . 

Research and Development Firms (classified), 22 
Rc5earc/i Centers Pirectory^ 66 
Research for Belter Schools, Inc., 48 
Rc5earc/j in Education, 49 
Rickard,Eric,28 
Roth Study, 33 
. Roxbury Boys' Club, 88 

Roxbury Community School (See also New School), 63 
Roxbury Community School Board, 80 
Roxbury Institute of Business Management, 02 
Rural education, 36, 42, 50 
Rural Education and Small Schools, ERIC Clearing 
; House on, 50 1 
5c/)Ooln)e/) and Po//t/cs,102 
Science Research Associates, 21 
Science and University Affairs, 21 
Science Education, ERIC Cleafing House on, 50 
Scott, foresman and^Company, 14 
Selective Educational Equipment (SEE), 17 
Silver-Burdetl, 29 

5even|/) Annua/ Report (Peace Corps), 42 
Simubtion Games, 94 
Sinclair, Robert, 104 
Sociaf Dynamics, Inc., 25 
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Social Education, 96 

Society for Visual Education, 18 

South Boston Boys' Club, 89 > 

Southeastern Educational Laboratory, 48 

SouthEnd, Boston, 82, 83 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 48 
Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 

and Development, 48 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 48 
South-western Publishing Company, 14 
Southern California Industry-Education Council, 12 
Southern New England Telephone Company, 11 
Spanish (see also foreign language), 32 
The Staff for a Child Oeve/opment Center, 38 
'•Starting Tomorrow", 16 
State, Dept. of, 31, 41 

State department of education, 34, 50 ff., 89 

Statistics, 32 

Sterling Institute, 24 

Store-Front schools, 63 

Storefront Learning Center, 40, 82,83 

Sullivan, Rev. Leon, 80 

Summerhill,65 

5unshmc, 100 

Sylvania Electronics, 10 
, Systems Research Group, 23 ' v. 

Talent Bank, 89 

The Teachers, Inc., 76 
* Teacher Corps, 26, 31, 31, 33, 34, 42, 76, 79, 84, 86, 92 

Teacher Corps Program Handbook, 42 

Teacher Training, 61 
I Teac/)/ng; £t/ucaf/on Lays the foundation for Human and 

f Economic Oeve/opnient - Peace Cofp5, 42 

Teac/img Opportunities, A Directory of P/acement 
/n/orn)a(ion,62 

Teaching Resources Corporation, 18 

Teaching Systems Corpor/ition, 22, 18 

Thirteenth Year, The, 64 ' 

Thi5 Magazine is About behoofs, 65 

Time Incorporated, 10, 27, 29 

Timilty Junior High School, 101 
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Title I, ESEA,101 

Title III, ESEA, 34/59, 62, 95,101, 105 
Title III Coordinators (listing by state), 62 
Toc/ay's Education, 70 
Training in Business and Industry, 27 
Training Consultants Directory, 11 
United Community Services, 87 * 
United Fund, 87 

United Fund /Agency Handbooiti., 87, 89 
U.S. Government * 

Agency for international Development, 31, 

Civil Service Commission Interagency Board, 31, 33,37 

Department of Agriculture, 38 

Department of Defense, 31, 40 

Department of Health, Education andWelfare, 31, 39, 
84, 98 

Department of Housing and Urban Development, 84, 87 
Department of the jnterior, 31, 38 
Department of Justice, 31 
Department of Labor, .27, 31, 39, 40, 61, 71, 74, 81 
Departmen t of State, ^^^^^1 \ 
Food and Drug Administration, 98 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 10, 31,33, 38, 39, 43, 84 
Office of Child Development (Dept. of HEW), 38, 84, 
134 

U.S. Government, Office of Education, 10, 11, 33, 44, 45, . 

46, 48, 52,67, 69,91 
Adult Editf^ational Programs, 34 
Bureau of Data Analysis and Dissemination, 34 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, 34, 42 
Bureau of Research, 34, 44, 45, 46, 48, 62 
' College Facilities, 34 
Division of Compensatory Education, 34 
Division of Elementary iind Secondary Education, 34 
Division of Equal Educational Opportunities, 34 
Division of Manpower Development and Training, 34 
Division of Regional Educational Laboratories, 31, 44, 

46,66,102 

Education Professions Development Act, 34 
Fellows Program, 34 
Office of Information, 76 



Regional Offices, 36, 84 

Research and Developmerit Centers, 66 

Summer Aide Program, 34 

Summer Intern Program, 34 

The U,S. Office of Education, 36 
. Salary Schedule, 32 
U,S; Government 

Office of Manpower, Policy and Research Evaluation 
(Dept. of Labor), 39 

Office of Overseas Schools (Dept. of State), 31, 40 
University Center, Inc., 21, 64 
University Microfilms, 27 
Up the Down Staircase, 105 
IJpper Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 48 
Upward Bound, 31, 43, 84, 86, 95, 137 
Upward Sound fact 5/iee(, 43^ ? 
Upward Bound Guidelines, 43 j 
Upward Bound --The War on Talent Waste, 43 
Urban League, 63, 83, 102 
Vietnam Curricu/um, 71 

VISTA, 26, 31, 3i, 43, 44, 76, 79, 84, 134 \ 
Visual information specialists, 31 ^ ] 

Visual skills, 45, 52, 99 / 
Vocational education, 11, 32, 34, 37, 39, 40, 45, 51, S3, 80, 

81,85,86,94 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, 51 
Vocational and Technical Education^ ERIC Clearing ' 

House on, 50 f 
Vocations for Social Change, 87, 89 
Warehouse Co«op Sch^^l, 65 
Washington Fellowsjh Education, 105 
Washington Internships in Education, 70 * 
Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 18 
Western Behavioral Science Institute, 100 
Westinghouse^^O, 27 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 66, 75 
^ Where it's h(apper)ing: Guide to Programs Funded by 

Office c/f Education, 36 
Whole ^arth Catalogue, The, 75 
Williajn Morrow and Company, 14 
Willjs-Harrington Commission, 54, 103 
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Work Programs, Bureau of (Dept. of Labor), 40 

Workshop of Things, 91 

Writing and editing skills, 31, 34, 54, 99, 100 

YMCA,87 

YWCA,87 . .^^ _ 



Yellow PaWs,15, 18,21, 23, 25 
Yount, Dayld,100 
Xerox, 10, 27,103 
Zimmerman, lsa,105 
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READER RESPONSE FORM 

We hope this book has been useful and we welcome your comments and suggestions Jn the space 
below for possible future editions. 

w 
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ORDER FORM 



To: Harvard Graduate School of Education New Roles for Educators 

< ^i >b lic a tio w ti Ofticcr 
Longfellow Hall, Applan Way 
Cannbridge, Massachusetts 02138 



Please send_^^ .^copies at $3.50 each. Total $- 

Name ! — — . 



Address- 



Street • City ^ State Zip 

Check enclosed for S,.^ 

A check payable to Harvard University for the total amount nnust acconapany the order. 
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